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“ "Ths Hats of ‘Latest Vogue for 
Every Face, Figure and Fancy’’ 


MODERN METHODS OF 

MAKING AND MARKETING 
and a yearly output that exceeds that of any hat 
offered at an equal or higher price, make it possible 
for our agents to sell you a hat of latest vogue at 
practically a wholesale price and give with it & 


BROAD MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


of better all-around hat satisfaction that comes with 
hats offered at nearly twice the $3 price. 


WE SELL BY MAIL 


if there is no HAWES Agency in yourcity. Send for 
Catalog D, which gives you the choice of eighty or more 
stylish Spring shapes in stiff or soft hats or choose the 
hats you like best from the illustrations in this advertise- 
ment and order at once, inclosing the price of $8. The 
hats are made in light, medium and dark brown, and in 
rland black. Inordering by mail specify the color and 
fot pomber wanted; also give your age, height, waist 
measure and size of hat worn. Send your 
orders direct to our factories, Danbury, Conn. 


‘The hat will come to you by prepaid express 
without delay. 


HAWES, VON GAL CO,, Inc. 


Factories: DANBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 
Wholesale Offices: DEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





TABERVOUSNESS iitisted or Debiitated 


Nerve Force from Any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’s Forihuia.) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mere - Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 
Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed viene and has proven to be the best, 
, Oo 








effective treatment known to medical science for restoring matter how impaired, 
root the ailmen les are the best of their kind, and contain only ro: t in- 
- ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. pectic — 








Yours sincerely, DR. T. J. 
to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—ALO 
oxy, New York. 
Chemists, 750 Beekman Bldg., N. Y. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 


BOOK OF PSALMS. Vol. II. 
By CHARLES AUGUSTUS BRIGGS, D. D. 
$3.00 net; postage 24 cents 

The first volume of this great work, which is part of the series of the International 
Critical Commentary, was published last spring and contained the introduction to the 
whole work and the commentary on fifty psalms. This second volume contains the 
commentary on the remaining hundred psalms. 

The Outlook said of the first volume: “Christian scholarship seems here to have reached the highest 


level yet attained in study of the book which stands next in importance to the Gospels.” And the Con- 
gregationalist said: “In matters of textual criticism and historical interpretation this work has no 


superior.”’: 








Edited by the Rev. JAMES HASTINGS. D. D. 
To be complete in two volumes. Volume I. now ready 

The purpose of this work is to give an account of everything that relates to Christ 
—his person, life, work and teaching. 

“A triumphant and unqualified success. It is a work that will be of constant use to ministers and 
Bible students... In fact, they will find it indispensable. We do not know that we can say more in 
praise of it—if we could we would.”—The British Weekly. . 

Send for further information to the publishers. 








SHORT PAPERS on AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION 
By ANDREW FLEMING WEST, Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton University 
- 75 Cents Net, Postage Extra 
An able discussion of some of the most important problems in modern colleges, 
including such subjects as “The Tutorial System,” “The Length of the College Course,” 
“The Present Peril to Liberal Education,” etc. 








STUDIES IN PICTURES 
An introduction to the Famous Galleries,by JOHN C. VAN DYKE 
Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” “The Meaning of Pictures,” 
$1.25 net. Postage extra, 

A clear account of the conditions under which the works of the great masters are 
seen today, with critical and illuminating ideas in regard to the different varieties of 
paintings, taking up “Old Masters Out of Place”; “Pictures Ruined, Restored and 
Repainted”; “Copies, Forgeries”; “Figure Pictures”; “Portraiture”; “Landscape and 


Marines,” etc. 








ABELARD AND HELOISE 
by RIDGELY TORRENCE 
$1.25 net; postage extra 
A brilliant and moving poetic drama founded on one of the great stories of history. 
The best work of one of the most promising and gifted of the younger poets. The literary 
value and poetic quality of the play make it appeal profoundly to all lovers of poetry. 











MADAME RECAMIER 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS Author of “Queens of the French Stage,” “Madame Du Barry,” etc. 
Illustrated $2.00 net 

A brilliant account of the life of Madame Récamier and her friends, who included 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael, Benjamin Constant, and most of the famous people of 
her time. A very lively and entertaining picture of the early part of the nineteenth 
century, full of anecdotes and gossipy sidelights on men and events. 

“He has done justice to.a subject of unrivalled charm.”—London Athenaeum. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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The Fwdependent 


Book List No. 4 


The Book of Genesis 


[Since the Sunday Schools all over the land have taken 
up the study of esis we have received many requests 
for advice as to the best books on the subject. The fol- 
lowing list includes both conservative and radical, popu- 
lar and scholarly. Any of these books will be sent on re- 
ceipt of price by Tue InpePenpEent, New York.) 


Genesis. By S. R. Driver. New York: Ed- 
win S. Gorham. $4.00. A commentary, with 
introductions, by one of the most eminent Eng- 
lish Hebraists, author of the well known “In- 
troduction to the Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment.” Canon Driver accepts the principles 
of the higher criticism, but is cautious in their 
application. His work is scholarly and trust- 
worthy. 

The World Before Abraham. By H. G. 
Mitchell. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.75. A careful study of Genesis 1-12 by a 
competent scholar. 

The Legends of Genesis. By .H. Gunkel. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. $1.00. 
A translation of the introduction of a brilliant 
work on Genesis in the “Hand-Kommentar” 
series by one of the most distinguished schol- 
ars of Germany. Important for estimate of 
the literary character of the narratives. 

Early Hebrew Story. By J. P. Peters. New 
York: Putnam’s. $1.25. Well written and 
scholarly. The author has been a teacher of 
Hebrew, has done creditable work as an 
archeologist: in Babylonia, and is now rector 
of an important Episcopal parish. 

The Book of Genesis, By Marcus Dods. 
New York: Armstrong’s. $1.50. One of the 
best of the Expositor’s Bible series. Designed 
especially to bring out the moral and spiritual 
teaching. Tho written eighteen years ago, this 
is perhaps still the best guide to efficient teach- 
ing of Genesis for purely practical and re- 
ligious purposes. 

The Book of a - the Light of Mod- 
ern Knowledge. Worcester. New 
York: McClure, Phillips 7 & Co. $3.00. Semi- 
popular, but based on thoro study of authori- 
ties, and written in an attractive and interest- 
54 manner. 


ee of Hebrew History. (The Stu- 
dent s ool estament.) By C. F. Kent. Scrib- 
ner’s. $2.75. An arrangement of the first 
seven Mee 4 of the Bible in sections and paral- 
lel columns, in a manner to exhibit the docu- 
mentary sources, with excellent introductions, 
notes and tables. The most convenient manual 
for study of the literary structure of the 
Hexateuch. 


The Problem of the Old Testament. By 
James Orr. New York: Scribner’s. $1.50. 
An able defense of conservative positions on 
all Old Testament subjects. Concedes that a 
priestly document may be separated from 
other sources of Genesis. 


The Unity of the Book of Genesis.. By W. 
H. Green. New York: Scribner’s. $3.00. Vig- 
orous defense of the unity as opposed to the 
documentary theory of the origin of Genesis, 
by the late eminent teacher of Hebrew at 
Princeton. 


Genesis and Semitic Tradition. By J. D. 
Davis. New York: Scribner’s. Sto, Brief 
but valuable. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. By 
J. F. McCurdy. ew York: Macmillan’s. 3 
vols., $3.00 each. A standard work. 


The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old 
Testament. By E. Schrader. London: Low. 
2 vols., 10s 6d each. Translated from the second 
German edition. The most complete treatise 
on its subject, invaluable for reference. 


Babel and Bible. By F. Delitzsch. New 
York: Putnam’s. $1.25. Translation of the 
lectures which aroused much discussion in 
Germany a few years ago. Discusses some of 
the correspondences between Genesis and 
Babylonian legend. 


A History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
By G. S. Goodspeed. New York: Scribner’s. 
$1.25. A brief manual, from the excellent 
“Historical Series for Bible Students.” 


The Early History of Syria and Palestine. 
By L. B Paton. New York: Scribner’s. $1.25. 


Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By Mor- 
ris Jastrow. Boston: Ginn & Co. $3.25. Cf. 
articles in INDEPENDENT, February tioth and 
17th, 1808. 


Creation. By A. H. Guyot. Scribner’s. 
$1.50. Maintains the agreement of Genesis 
with conclusions of science. Compare Hux- 
ley’s “Science and Hebrew Tradition” (Apple- 
ton’s, $1.25) and articles by Gladstone in the 
Contemporary Review, etc. 





To the Editor of The Independent: 


As a reader of THe INDEPENDENT, I am 
greatly pleased with new plan of Book Lists 
on timely subjects. I believe that it will be an 
invaluable help to students. Can you at the pres- 
ent time give me. a list of available material 
on the question of the Federal Inheritance Tax 
idea? R. B. Mriter.. 

[The Library of Congress has just published 
a list of works relating to the “Taxation of 
Inheritances and of Incomes,” in the United 
States and foreign countries.] 


To the Editor of The Independent: 


The Book Lists mailed to us were read this 
morning, and I wish to express the sincere 
thanks of the Schmidlapp Library for same. 
We have posted them on our bulletin board, 


-and I am sure they will be very helpful and a 


great time saver to all librarians. 

THe INDEPENDENT has been on our list of 
periodicals for a number of years, and for ref- 
erence work especially we value it very highly 
and consider it among the best for that pur- 
pose. 


Jesste H. Maspen. 


Pigua, O. 
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BIG 


BARGAINS 


BOOKS 


Drop a postal for a copy of our 


1907 Catalogues 
Of New and Used Books 


withdrawn from the “ Booklovers” and 
“Tabard Inn” Libraries. Thousands of 
books as good as new at prices cut in halves 
and quarters. 

Literature, Science, History, Travel, 
Biography, Fiction—all recent publications. 


Address 
Sales Department 


The Tabard Inn Library 


1608 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOOK MONEY 


& ur distinctive object is to save our Members Book-Money. 
&> rganized nearly a quarter century ago, we have 
XX. ept this one central idea in mind until now 
3 ook-Lovers all over the world know that the 
4 ssociation is the largest, best, cheapest and most 
FRX elhable Mail-Order Book Establishment in existence. 
G ood Books, including many English Importations, supplied 
& 1t discounts ranging all the way up to 80 per cent. 
ZX f you are interested, we will send you free our 
IW ew Catalogue “ Special Sale List No. 47,” just issued. 
® end your Book-Money where it will go farthest—to 

THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

Chas. L. Bowman, Vice-Pres. and M’n’g’r. 
44 to 60 East 23rd Street, New York. 


Cutting 


Romeike’s "so" 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “‘up-to-date.”” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Burope is hed 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St.. NW. Y. 


3 EUROPEAN TOURS 


A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS. 

A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar with 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and young men 
for a tramp among the Alps next summer. For particulars 
write to Professor F. Anderegg, Oberlin, Ohio. 


THREE MONTHS IN EUROPE 


We are organizing a select party of ten ladies. for a 
European trip, sailing early in June. There are a few 
vacancies, One conductor for five tourists. Through cor- 
respondence, and without cost, we take each member of 
the party who registers now over the prospective trip. 
For wy A, F LR a as to cost of tri ad- 
dress llips, Laise-Phillips School, Wash- 
ington, D. GC. 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOT, OF CORRESPONDENCE 
366-870 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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The Michigan Military rage Orchard Lake, Mich 
Ideal site. Fine equipmen for all coll 

Strong teaching. Geontne ne mllitary ing. Symme 

culture. Clean ae ‘orm school. 

LS WRENGE: CAMERON HULL, 
President and Superintendent. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all 


a $400 per year. eet } “witceT, AME: 


reehold, 'N. J 








HOTELS, ETC. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 





New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





GALEN HALL. 


HOTEL AND SANATORIUM, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 


every comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 





ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental ~y received. 
t Physician in 








THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTO. Mu STREET, wEW —. 
CLARENCE W. BOW Publisher. 


EN 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
One ¥ Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to Lj Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 


a year ex 
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How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 
such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 
California via 


The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 
Union Pacitic— 
Southern Pacific 


Inquire of 






is full of wonders. 


£. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 





Back Numbers 
Wanted .. .. 


We have recently had a call for 
two back numbers and an index of 
THE INDEPENDENT, which we are 









[PETER MOLLER’S| 
[CoD LIVER OIL| 


is scientifically prepared under the 
most improved method, insuring 
cleanliness in every detail of manu- 
facture, and consequently is 









unable to supply. The dates are 


JANUARY 1 1891 


JULY 2 


and the 1891 index. Can any of 
our readers supply them? If so, 
please address 


The Mnvependent 


130 Fulton Street NEW YORK 









PURE—SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 


No disagreeable taste or odor and 
Always Produces Satisfactory Results 


SOLD ONLY IN FLAT, OVAL SOTTLES, 
BEARING NAME OF 


Schieffelin 2 Co. New York, Sole Agents 


Sove t1 > Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


INDEPENDENT will furnished 

by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
The Independent 

130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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OBTAINABLE. 
($8,428,734) 
TECTING 





THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 

ITS NET SURPLUS 
EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
AMERICAN 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


POLICY- 








THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building. 
46 Cedar Street, New York 


Western Department 


280 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National -*Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement  camesiaieed 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all Cash.. dhe neneeee $1,000,000 co 
Re-Insurance Reserve... eens onpees By per gee eg 
Unsettled Losses and other claims......... 966,708 71 
Net Surplus ..... peovee S088 96 

Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1907....... ccccccce $7,076,852 54 


ee NICHOLS, President. 
SMITH, Vice-President. 
: STIL LLMAN, Sec Secretary. 
3 E TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS 








, 702,601.55 
mat} $70.98 


cccccccccccccccccccccs Oh, 108, 480.68 
25 See of Tate ond Batowmens Settee Senet. 


CASH 
endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
ance values to which the insured is en- 
an, soles and’ wulnes’ tes t 
ues sent om &) 
te the Company’s Office. wnat hat: af 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prost. 
D. F.Appel, Secretary |jWm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








Fitlantic Mutual . 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent o 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits 

dealers 81,310,840 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to ‘ 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, a accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RA VEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


19,469,981 
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‘TARIUM 


‘Health, Comfort and Pleasure 
at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


THz Battle Creek Sanitarium is not surpassed in facilities for 
the comfort, enjoyment and health improvement of its guests. 

The luxury of its appointments appears in its great indoor 
palm garden, sun rlors, cheerful dining rooms (with fascinating 50 mile 
view), magnificent lobbies, parlors, foyers, porches, spacious rooms, 100 suites 
with private baths, telephone in every room, absolutely fire proof building 
costing $1,500,000 equipped. 

Its famous systems of dietetics, nursing, baths, manual Swedish move- 
ments, mechanical vibration, massage, health training, school of health, and 
costly scientific equipment for electric light baths, phototherapy, electricity, 

-Ray, sen ete., make it what a distinguished guest called it, 
‘“‘America’s Great University of Health.’’ 
ENTERTAINMENT. Abundant opportunity for rest and quiet; constant di- 
version in watching aquatic and a drills and contests; attending 
ry »  semas stereopticons, lectures, musicales, or in walking, riding, 
riving, ete. 
RA VERY MODERATE, Board and room, including baths, services of 
bath attendants and necessary medical attention, cost less at the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, than board and room alone at many resort-hotels not so 


sereaty arpareet. 

PHOTO HIC PORTFOLIO showing 60 interior and exterior views of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, its life and environments, mailed FREE to readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT who are earnestly seeking better health. Kindly 
state accommodations probably required. Address Box 20, 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Michigan 


All through railroad tickets now have stop-over privileges at Battle Creek 








Harder to Save than to Earn! The following battleships and cruisets 
Easier to Risk than to Wait! of the 
We have no speculative venture to recom- “ 
mend to our patrons. The best Real Estate U ted tat N 
Securities do not pay fabulous rates of in- hil es avy 
terest. The Industrial Savings and Loan 
Company, by careful and conservative in- OREGON TEXAS 


vestment of its funds in the best class of 
real estate mortgages, is enabled to pay NEW YORK MACHIAS 
COLUMBIA PHILADELPHIA 


5% a Year CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK PORTSMOUTH 
on Savings Accounts MONONGAHELA CHARLESTON 


; : DETROIT ESSEX 
Your savings or surplus are safe, the 


earnings sure. Five per cent. per year for ere furnished. with 
every day in our care and subject to your 


withdrawal at your need or option. Start ¥- 
an account at any time. : Hil f 
Under the New York Banking Depart- HS0T1: ANN. Tit 
ment supervision and inspection. 
Our patrons, prominent men in all walks 
of life, heartily endorse our methods and ORGANS, 
permit us to refer prospective 
clients to them. the best toned and most durable 


Write for particulars ; prob- organs made. 
ably we can refer you to some 


, one in your locality. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Manorownco. | Masons. Hamlin Co, 


19 Times Bidg. 
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Survey of the World . 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Address The _ President 
per Nasi had a busy day 
in Cambridge 
and in Boston on the 23d. In the morn- 
ing he acted as godfather at the christen- 
ing of the son of a Rough Rider. At Har- 
vard University he met several of his 
classmates, attended receptions, deliv- 
ered a long address, and in the evening 
was present at the initiation of his son 
as a member of the Porcellian Club. At 
the beginning of his address at the Har- 
vard Union, his remarks about athletic 
sports were sharply at variance with the 
recently published opinions of President 
Eliot. The latter had said that it would 
do no harm to discontinue football, 
basketball and hockey at the University. 
Basketball was “too rough.” It was the 
duty, he added, of colleges which had 
“permitted monstrous evils to grow up” 
in connection with athletic sports to 
“purge themselves of these immoralities 
and to help the secondary schools to 
purge themselves also.” Mr. Roosevelt, 
commending the athletic spirit at Har- 
vard because it was essentially demo- 
cratic, urged that intercollegiate sport 
should be encouraged, and continued as 
follows : 

“As I emphatically disbelieve in seeing Har- 
vard or any other college turn out mollycod- 
dles instead of vigorous men, I do not in the 
least object to a sport because it is rough. 
Rowing, baseball, lacrosse, track and field 
games, hockey, football, are all of them good. 
Moreover, it is to my mind simple nonsense, a 
mere confession of weakness, to desire to abol- 
ish a game because tendencies show themselves 
or practices grow up which prove that the game 
ought to be reformed. Take football, for in- 
stance. The preparatory schools are able to 
keep football clean and to develop the right 
spirit in the players without the slightest 


necessity ever arising to so much as consider 
the question of abolishing it. There is no ex- 
cuse whatever for colleges failing to show the 
same capacity, and there is no real need for 
considering the question of the abolition of the 
game. If necessary, let the college authorities 
interfere to stop any excess or perversion, 
making their interference as little officious as 
possible and yet as rigorous as is necessary to 
achieve the end. But there is no justification 
for stopping a thoroly manly sport because it is 
sometimes abused, when the experience of ev- 
ery preparatory school shows that the abuse is 
in no , Shape necessarily attendant upon the 
game.” 

Athletics were good, he added, “espe- 
cially in their rougher forms,” because 
they tended to develop courage. We 
could not afford to turn out college men 
who would shrink from physical effort 
or- from a little physical pain. But he 
would not be understood as excusing 
that perversion of athletic sport which 
would make it an end instead of merely 
a means in life. Study was even better 
than athletics. The President spoke of 
the need and value of productive scholar- 
ship, and then turned to a consideration 
of the duty of college graduates as citi- 
zens. “If your education and the pleas- 
ant lives you lead here,” said he, “make 
you so fastidious and overrefined that 
you cannot do the hard work of practical 
politics, then you had better never have 
been edutated at all. The weakling. and 
the coward are out of place in a strong 
and free community” 


“Like most other things of value, education 
is good only in so far as it is used aright, and 
if it is misused or if it causes the owner to be 
so puffed up with pride as to make him mis- 
estimate the relative values of things, it be- 
comes a harm and not a benefit. There are 
few things less desirable than the arid cultiva- 
tion, the learning and refinement which lead 
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merely to that intellectual conceit which makes 
a man in a democratic community like ours 
hold himself aloof from his fellows and pride 
himself upon the weakness which he mistakes 
for supercilious strength. ‘Small is the use of 
those educated men who in after life meet no 
one but themselves, and gather in parlors to 
discuss wrong conditions which they do not 
understand, and to advocate remedies which 
have the prime defect of being unworkable. 
... The educated man who seeks to console 
himself for his own lack of the robust quali- 
ties necessary to bring success in American 
politics by moaning over the degeneracy of the 
times instead of trying to better them, by rail- 
ing at the men who do the actual work of po- 
litical life instead ,of trying himself to do the 
work, is a poor creature, and, so far as his 
feeble powers avail, is a damage and not a help 
to the country.” 


Much good, he said, had been done to 
the people of the Philippines during the 
last few years, “not by those who merely 
indulged in the personal luxury of advo- 
cating for the islands a doctrinaire lib- 
erty which would have meant their im- 
mediate and irretrievable ruin,” but by 
men “who faced facts as they actually 
were, doing the hard and often disagree- 
able duty of the moment.” 


& 


Mr. Roosevelt then di- 
rected attention to “the 
great questions which 
group themselves around the control of 
corporations in the interest of the pub- 
lic.” There had been, he said, a curious 
revival of the doctrine of State rights in 
connection with these questions “by the 
‘ people who know that the States cannot 
with justice to both sides practically con- 
trol the corporations, and who therefore 
advocate such control because they do not 
venture to express their real wish, which 
is that there shall be no control at all.” 
Honest and fair dealing railway corpo- 
rations would gain and not lose by ade- 
quate Federal control. Those who in- 
voked the doctrine of State rights to pro- 
tect State corporations “in predatory ac- 
tivities” were as short-sighted as those 
who once invoked it to protect the slave- 
holding interest : 

“The States have shown that they have not 
the ability to curb the power of syndicated 
wealth, and, therefore, in the interest of the 
people, it must be done by national action. Our 
present warfare is against special privilege. The 


men—many of them, I am sorry to say, col- 
lege men—who are prompt to speak against ev- 
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ery practical means which can be devised for 
achieving the object we have in view—the 
proper and adequate supervision by the Fed- 
eral Government of the great corporations do- 
ing an interstate business—are, nevertheless, 
themselves powerless to so much as outline 
any plan of constructive statesmanship which 
shall give relief. I have watched for six years 
these men, both those in public and those in 
private life, and tho they are prompt to criticise 
every affirmative step taken, I have yet to see 
one of them lift a finger to remedy the wrongs 
that exist. So it is in every field of public 
activity. State rights should be preserved 
when they mean the people’s rights, but not 
when they mean the people’s wrongs; not, for 
instance, when they are- invoked to prevent the 
abolition of child labor, or to break the force 
of the laws which prohibit the importation of 
contract labor into this country; in short, not 
when they stand for wrong or oppression of 
any kind, or for national weakness or impo- 
tence at home or abroad.” 

He enumerated the achievements of the 
nation in the last ten years, in legislation, 
in executive action, and otherwise. “In 
all these matters,” said he, “there have 
been some men in public life and some in 
private life whose action has been at ev- 
ery point one of barren criticism or fruit- 
less obstruction.” All the credit for the 
good that had been accomplished be- 
longed to those who had done affirma- 
tive work. In conclusion, he urged col- 
lege men to be “doers rather than critics 
of the deeds that others do.” They should 
take the lead in every fight for civic and 
social righteousness. This they could do 
only by taking their places among their 
fellow-men in a spirit of thorogoing de- 
mocracy, in order that they might feel 
and sympathize with their hopes, their 
ambitions, their principles, and even their 
prejudices. 


st 


Philadelphia Reformers At ithe election 
Defeated of city officers in 
Philadelphia, on 

the 19th, the reform ticket, supported by 
a fusion of the City Party and the Demo- 
crats, was defeated. Congressman John 
E. Reyburn, the nominee of the Repub- 
lican party, commonly known in Phila- 
delphia as “the organization,” was elect- 
ed mayor by a plurality of 33,000 over 
William Potter, .candidate of the Fusion- 
ists. Colonel Potter is a Republican and 
was Minister to Italy some years ago. 
For a Prohibition ticket 405 votes were 
cast, and the Socialist candidate for 
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mayor received 1,680. While the reform- 
ers failed to elect a successor to Mayor 
Weaver, they made gains in the city 
Council, increasing the number of their 
representatives in the Select branch by 
two and in the lower chamber by fifteen. 
But in either branch they are still far 
from holding a majority. It is admitted 
by the defeated party that the election 
was fairly conducted. Representatives 
of the party say that a considerable num- 
ber of Democrats voted for the Repubii- 
can nominees. Among the explanations 
given by the newspapers in sympathy 
with the reform party are these: . That 
Colonel Potter had only recently come 
over from the “machine” to the support 
of the reform movement, that he was 
nominated by objectionable political 
methods, and that sharp attacks upon the 
old ring and its supporters were discour- 
“aged in the campaign by those in author- 
ity. There was dissension in the reform 
ranks. Rudolph Blankenburg, a reform 


leader, publishes a long statement, in 
which he speaks of the effect of ambition, 
jealousy and clamor for office among the 


reformers. He also asserts that the office 
of Postmaster of Philadelphia was of- 
fered to Colonel Potter by a representa- 
tive of Senator Penrose prior to his nom- 
ination for mayor and when he was chair- 
man of Mayor Weaver’s advisory board. 
This appears to be confirmed by Colonel 
Potter, who says: “Had I been willing, 
I should now be holding high office un- 
der the ‘organization.’” Mr. Blanken- 
burg also asserts that John C. Winston, 
chairman, of the Committee of Seventy, 
held private conferences with James P. 
McNichol (Republican leader, partner ot 
Boss Durham, and defendant in the filtra- 
tion contract suits) concerning the organ- 
ization of the Council. 


a 


The long contest con- 
cerning the title of 
Senator Reed Smoot 
to his seat came to an end on the 2oth, 
when the Senate, by a vote of 28 to 42, 
refused to pass the resolution providing 
for his exclusion. Nine Republicans 
voted against the Senator from Utah and 
three Democrats supported his claim.. On 
the preceding day Mr. Smoot addressed 
the Senate in his own defense, saying 
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that he was not a polygamist, that he 
never had been one, and had had only 
one wife. He had taken no oath, he add- 
ed, which was inconsistent with his oath 
as a Senator. He owed to his church no 
allegiance which could interfere with his 
allegiance to his country. In the course 
of debate on the day when the final vote 
was taken, Mr. Dubois asserted that Mr. 
Smoot’s cause had been supported by the 
President. “He wants him seated,” con- 
tinued the Senator from Idaho. “You 
have got the Mormon vote, my friends on 
the Republican side. But it has cost you the 
moral support of the Christian women and 
men of the United States.” Among those 
speaking in behalf of Mr. Smoot was Mr. 
Foraker, who said: 

“No case whatever has been made that will 
justify us in either declaring the seat vacant or 
expelling the Senator from Utah. Reed Smoot 
has proved a better character than any other 
Senator here has a right to claim. He is so 
good a iman that I almost doubt him. He has 
no vices. He does not drink, smoke, chew or 
swear, and he is not a polygamist.” 

The galleries were crowded with women, 
among whom were representatives of the 
organizations which have protested 
against the retention of Mr. Smoot in the 
Senate. It is understood that the Presi- 
dent, in a letter to Senator Knox, com- 
mended the latter’s recent speech in sup- 
port of Mr. Smoot’s title to his seat. For 
this reason the President has been sharp- 
ly criticised by representatives of some 
of the organizations which have demand- 
ed the exclusion of the Mormon Senator. 
Js 
Owing to the opposition of 
the Democrats the passage of 
a bill resembling the Sen- 
ate’s (La Follette) bill concerning the 
hours of railway employees was pre- 
vented, on the 18th, on account of cer- 
tain provisions which, it was asserted, 
would enable railroad companies to 
evade the requirements of the measure. 
Mr. Williams said the bill as it had been 
reported from the committee was a snare 
and a humbug. Five days later, the bill 
was brought forward with modifications 
which satisfied Mr. Williams and his as- 
sociates, and it was passed without dis- 
sent. It forbids the employment of a . 
workman for more than sixteen consecu- 
tive hours, and provides for the hours of 
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rest——Cornelius P. Shea, president of 
the teamsters’ union, and fourteen of his 
associates have been acquitted on their 
second trial, in Chicago, for conspiracy 
at the time of the great strike of the 
teamsters in that city. At their first triai 
the jury disagreed, seven members vot- 
ing for acquittal. A wage increase of 
from 10 to I5 per cent., ordered last 
week by the Frick Coke Company, af- 
fects 21,000 men and amounts to about 
$1,500,000 a year. Similar action by other 
coke companies will probably increase 
the number affected to 60,000. Among 
the wage increases made since January 
Ist are the following: Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph Companies, opera- 
tors in the principal offices, 10 per cent. ; 
about 60,000 textile workers in and near 
Philadelphia, from 10 to 15 per cent.; 
conductors, trainmen and yardmen of the 
Southern Railway, from 6 to 25 per 
cent. ; about $400,000 a year to employees 
on the street railways of New York City. 


& 


Senieheseiion The Immigration bill, in- 
trom Jepen cluding the amendment re- 

lating to the exclusion of 
Japanese, became a law on the 2oth inst. 
This amendment had been opposed by 
the Democrats in the House. On the fol- 
lowing day it was announced that in an 
official message by. cable to our Govern- 
ment, the Government of Japan had ex- 
pressed its unqualified approval of the 
legislation in question and its entire sat- 
isfaction with the results of the recent 
conferences and negotiations. Replying 
to guarded criticism in the Tokio newspa- 
pers, the Japanese Foreign Minister has 
pointed out that the action taken by Con- 
gress is clearly within the provisions of 
the treaty of 1894. Critics should re- 
member, he says, that this treaty was the 
price of the abolition of foreign consular 
jurisdiction in Japan. Immigration into 
Hawaii, where there is ample room, he 
adds, is not restricted. Secretary Root 
cabled the provisions of the new law to 
the Governor of Hawaii, for the informa- 
tion of Japanese there intending to sail 
for San Francisco. Japanese in the 
islands have. sent protests to President 
Roosevelt and the Foreign Office at To- 
kio. The agreement reached at Wash- 
ington concerning the treatment of Jap- 
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anese school children in San Francisco 
provides that the public schools shall be 
opened to all children of alien races who 
are under the age of sixteen and can 
speak English, and that special schools 
shall be established for others who are 
unable to speak this language. 


st 


In defiance of the advice 
or warning given by the 
United States, Mexico, 
Costa Rica, Salvador and Guatemala, 
war is now in progress between Nicara- 
gua and Honduras. The first battle was 
fought on the 18th, and other engage- 
ments have followed. Honduras asserts 
that the peace negotiations were ter- 
minated by an invasion of her territory 
by Nicaraguan troops. At last reports, 
the Nicaraguans had gained some ad- 
vantage and were marching upon the 
capital of Honduras. It seems impossi- 
ble to ascertain the cause of hostilities, 
but one explanation of the disturbance is 
that President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, de- 
sires to form a union of the Central 
American republics by force. Honduran 
revolutionists are serving with his army, 
and they were concerned in the recent 
quarrels about a strip of disputed terri- 
tory on the frontier. The decision of the 
King of Spain as to this strip of land ap- 
pears to have been rejected. It is ex- 
pected that the five Powers whose advice 
was ignored will renew their attempts to 
make peace. Our Government may offer 
to intervene as an arbitrator. In the 
first week of February General Antonio 
Paredes landed on the coast of Vene- 
zuela, his purpose being to promote a 
revolution against the Castro Govern- 
ment. On the 12th he and seventeen 
men who accompanied him were cap- 
tured by Castro’s troops and taken to 
Barrancas. There, on the roth, all of 
them were lined up in front of a wall and 
shot. In the party were two Americans, 
John Godski, of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas Lovelace, of Maine. Paredes 
was about forty years old. He opposed 
Castro in 1898, and was imprisoned for 
three years thereafter. His American 
wife, who was Miss Florence Hutchin- 
son, of Chicago, had obtained a divorce 
from him. 


War in Central 
America 
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Apparently no progress has 
been made during the week 
in the settlement of the 
French Church controversy. M. de 
Selves, Prefect of the Seine acting for 
the Government, has been conducting ne- 
gotiations with Coadjutor Archbishop 
Amiette, representing Cardinal Richard 
and the Pope, over the details of the pro- 
posed leases of the churches to parish 
priests. Premier Clemenceau, altho hav- 
ing no confidence in the success of M. 
3riand’s efforts at compromise, gave him 
his opportunity and M. Briand defended 
his policy before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in a powerful speech. He declared 
that it was unworthy of Republicans, or 
free thinkers, not to respect the faith of 
millions of their fellow-countrymen. 
The object of separation was disestablish- 
ment, not persecution. Liberty of wor- 
ship, whether Catholic; Protestant or 
Jewish, must be respected. The Catho- 
lic Church was not like any’ other sect. 
[t had seen fit to forfeit churches, sem- 
inaries and rectories of which it might 
now be in possession, but this did not 
prevent the Government from recogniz- 
ing the right of Catholics to worship, and 
the Government therefore intended to 
keep the Catholic churches open for 
Catholics and for no one else. The Min- 
ister said that the Church was sufficiently 
humiliated in being forced to solicit 
leases of the churches, and that to ex- 
aggerate the victory of the State would 
be to perpetuate religious quarrels. M. 
Briand’s action was criticised by the ex- 
tremists, who objected that he was prac- 
tically renewing the Concordat by thus 
negotiating indirectly with the Pope. In 
spite of this the Chamber gave him a vote 
of confidence by ten to one. The ec- 
clesiastical authorities still object to two 
clauses in the form of lease proposed by 
the Government. One is the clause 
which provides that the parish priest as 
lessee shall be responsible for keeping 
the church building in repair, and the 
other is that prohibiting members of the 
dissolved religious orders or any foreign 
priest from being parties to the contract. 
The Vatican considers it unfair to impose 
upon the parish priest the duty of mak- 
ing structural repairs and holds that it is 
an intérference with freedom of worship 
that monks may not be parish priests. 
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Since the seminaries of France have been 
suppressed it may be necessary, it is said, 
to eventually obtain foreign clergy. At 
present there is a deadlock between the 
national and ecclesiastical authorities and 
both parties refuse to reopen negotia- 
tions. 
st 

Pius X has just raised to the 
rank of a University the Domin- 
ican College of St. Thomas at 
Rome, with the right to give university 
degrees ; and this does not please the Ger- 
man scholars, who anticipate that the 
standard will not be equal to that of the 
German universities, and there is, says 
the Fremdenblatt, a movement on foot to 
compel all enjoying such degrees, if used 
in Germany, to annex the word Rome to 
the degree. Similar measures have al- 
ready been taken against another Domin- 
ican university, that of Freibourg, in 
Switzerland. Outside of Rome there are 
but three Papal universities, Louvain 
(Papal and Royal), Freibourg and 
Washington. Two others, London and 
Dublin, which died in birth, are echoes of 
the days of Newman and Manning. It is 
curious, moreover, with all their power 
and influence and reputation for scholar- 
ship, that. the Jesuits have not only no 
university, but not even a professor’s 
chair in the three Papal seats of learning 
above mentioned. 


Degrees 


The coming elections 
to the Reichsrath, the 
lower House of 
the Austrian Parliament, are of especial 
interest, because the Deputies are to be 
elected for the first time by popular vote. 
Up to ten years ago the Reichsrath was 
based entirely on the principle of class 
representation. There were four curie 
or electoral classes—the great land own- 
ers, the chambers of commerce, the towns 
and the country districts. In 1896, as a 
concession to the demand for popular 
suffrage, a fifth curia was added and a 
small proportion of the House was elect- 
ed by direct vote of the whole people. 
The manner of voting, whether direct 
or thru electors, by secret ballot or 
open declaration, varied with the prov- 
ince, and the districting and _ repre- 
sentation were so contrived as to bal- 
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ance the different races and classes. All 
this complicated and illogical system is 
now abolished. The Reichsrath voted for 
universal suffrage on December 1st, The 
Upper Chamber was reluctant to pass the 
bill, fearing the ultimate loss of its own 
power, but a few weeks later, under pres- 
sure from the Crown, it acceded to the 
reform, after safeguarding its own in- 
terests by securing the passage of a law 
restricting the number of life peers to 
180 to prevent the swamping of the 
Chamber with new peers for the purpose 
of forcing thru legislation. The new 
electoral law confers the suffrage upon 
all men above the age of twenty-four who 
have been for one year in the same dis- 
trict. Since one-third of the population 
cannot read or write, there is no educa- 
tional qualification imposed. Voting is 
by secret ballot, and a majority is re- 
quired. In order to prevent race con- 
flicts a certain number of representatives 
are assigned to each race, including the 
Jews, according to population and tax- 
paying capacity. For example, those who 
are registered as Czech voters can vote 
only for Czech candidates. The appor- 
tionment of Deputies among: the several 
races has been fairly done in most cases, 
but the Ruthenes are deprived of their 
due representation in the interests of the 
Poles, whose votes were necessary to pass 
the bill. The party which is expected to 
make the greatest gains is the Clerical 
Anti-Semites or Christian Socialists, un- 
der Dr. Lueger. The Germans, who for- 
merly dominated the House, will be re- 
duced to an ineffective minority. The 
Hungarian Cabinet, composed of a coali- 
tion of Magyar nationalist parties which 
got into power after a fierce struggle last- 
ing several years, is now in trouble ow- 
ing to the éxposure of the corrupt prac- 
tices of one of its members, Geza Polonyi, 
Minister of Justice. He was first charged 
by a Deputy of his own party, Zoltan 
Lengyel, with having abused his position 
as a member of the city council of Buda- 
pest in order to obtain, at the cost of the 
town, advantages for various industrial 
concerns in whose behalf he had ap- 
peared as counsel in the municipal court. 
Kossuth, as leader of*the Independence 
party, championed the cause of Polonyi, 
and he was “whitewashed” by the execu- 
tive committee of the party. But Leng- 


yel reiterated the charge and added new 
and worse accusations, finally bringing 
the affair to a crisis by publishing in fac- 
simile a letter written by Polonyi to Bar- 
oness Schénberger at Vienna, asking her 
to procure secret information as to the 


‘intentions of the Court. The Baroness 


is a lady of bad reputation who had led 
an adventurous life before securing a 
title by marriage, and it appears that 
Polonyi had agreed to pay her $10,000 to 
act as a spy on the Austrian Court for the 
benefit of his party then seeking power. 
This money Polonyi seems never to have 
paid. As soon as the affair was pub- 
lished the Baroness was expelled from 
the capital by the police “as a menace to 
public morals.” Polonyi attempted to 
shield himself by the statement that Count 
Julius Andrassy, Count Albert Apponyi 
and other leaders. of the coalition party 
had known and approved of his method 
of obtaining information, but all his col- 
leagues, with the exception of Kossuth, 
turned against him, and he was forced 
to resign. Before resigning his position 
as Minister of Justice, however, he took 
advantage of it to institute libel proceed- 
ings against Lengyel. Dr. Giinther, a 
follower of Apponyi, has been appointed 
Minister of Justice. Ninety Ruthen- 
ian students in the university at Lemberg 
refused to take the oath in the Polish lan- 
guage, and, when refused admittance un- 
til this formality was complied with, 
sacked the grand hall, destroying furni- 
ture and punching holes in the portraits 
of the rectors. When imprisoned they 
joined in a “hunger strike.” After three 
days the medical inspectors declined to 
be responsible for their lives and they 
were released. 
& 
The New The election of members for 
D the next Duma has proceeded 
far enough to show that it 
will be even more radical than the last. 
Of the 518 members, the 410 who have 
been chosen are classified as follows: 


Monarchists 

Moderates 

Progressives 
Constitutional Democrats 
Left party 

Nationalists 

Indefinites 


The Constitutional Democrats will form 
a strong center party in favor of forcing 
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the Government to rule constitutionally 
by a responsible ministry, but they will 
not be able to control the radical Left, 
whose object is to use the Duma as a free 
platform of the revolutionary movement. 
It is expected that the Government will 
refuse to make any concessions to the 
Duma, and, upon the first manifestation 
of a disposition to overstep the narrow 
limits prescribed for it, it will be dis- 
missed, The revival of anti-Jewish riots 
in Odessa and Warsaw has led to the 
suspicion that the Government would 
welcome an outbreak of disorder at the 
present time as an excuse for postponing 
indefinitely the assembling of the Duma. 
The Union of True Russians, a reaction- 
ary organization, has apparently had a 


’ free hand in Odessa for some weeks, and 


the plundering of Jewish shops and the 
beating and killing of Jews on the streets 
have become common occurrences, which 
the Governor, General Kaulbars, has 
made little effort to stop. The grain ex- 
change and the universities have been 
closed, and the theaters and restaurants 
are deserted. The foreign consuls of the 
city have protested to their ambassadors 
against the prevailing lawlessness. 


* 


The first elections under 
the new _ constitution 
granted to the Transvaal 
by the present Liberal British ministry 
has resulted in an overwhelming victory 
for the Boers. The Het Volk, the Boer 
party, will have thirty-seven votes in the 
Lower House of the Transvaal Legisla- 
ture, which gives them a majority of five 
over all other parties combined. The 
Progressives, the opposing British party, 
will have only fourteen representatives. 
The other eighteen members are Nation- 
ists, Laborites and Independents, who 
have allied themselves with the Boers in 
the present campaign and will vote with 
them on most issues. Sir Richard Solo- 
mon was leader of the Nationalist party 
and made his campaign on the issue of 
the people against the capitalists, attack- 
ing the mining corporations as detri- 
mental to the real interests of the people 
of the country. In opposition to this Sir 
Percy FitzPatrick claimed that the Pro- 
gressives stood for the development of 
the resources of the Transvaal and that 


Boers Win in 
the Transvaal 


their defeat would ruin the financial pros- 
pects. and industrial prosperity of the 
Rand. The new ministry of the Trans- 
vaal Colony will have as its Premier Gen- 
eral Botha, one of the most successful of 
the Boer commanders in the war, and 
General Smuts and Advocate DeVilliers, 
who held offices in the South African Re- 
public, will have the positions of Colonial 
Secretary and of Justice in the new Cab- 
inet. The other Ministers are also mem- 
bers of the Het Volk. The Boers, how- 
ever, will not have their own way in the 
Government, because the Upper House is 
for the present appointed by the Governor 
instead of being elected by the people. It 
contains a large majority of Englishmen 
moderate in politics. All bills relating to 
the natives must receive the approval of 
the British Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies. The first and most important mat- 
ter to be settled is the importation of Chi- 
nese laborers for the mines, to which the 
Boers and their allies are opposed. Gen- 
eral Botha has made the following an- 
nouncement of the future policy of his 
Government : 


“British supremacy will be safer in the hands 
of the Boers than in those of cosmopolitan 
capitalists. We have fought and suffered 
grievously, more than anybody else in this 
country. That is past, and no one is so fool- 
ish as to want it over again. The questions of 
the flag and of supremacy have been settled 
for all time. They are both now outside poli- 
tics. _We are now concerned with our domes- 
tic affairs. Having got free government, our 
natural desire is, and our sole endeavor will 
be, so to govern that the country shall prosper 
and the two races be drawn together. At 
Vereeniging I signed the treaty of peace. I 
then solemnly accepted what is so dear to you 
—your King and your flag. They now are 
our King and our flag. 

“People talk about our hostility to the 
mines. There is no such hostility. We sim- 
ply object to the men who run the mines also 
controlling the running of the country. Had 
I wished ill to the mining industry as such, I, 
more than any man, had the fullest opportu- 
nity during the war of harming the industry 
by wrecking the works along the Witwaters- 
rand reef. I recognized then, as I recognize 
now, that my people must look to the mines 
for help, and, as I protected the mines then, 
so shall I see that they are not injured now. 
This talk of wholesale Chinese repatriation 
regardless of consequences is nonsense. 
say emphatically that nothing shall be done to 
embarrass the mines so far as unskilled labor 
is concerned. We want to restore confidence 
in the country.. Could we do that by crippling 
or hampering the mines? 

“We want to pursue a just and liberal policy 
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in regard to education. It is an accepted prin- 
ciple that English shall be the compulsory lan- 
guage.” 4 


Reactiols The reformers who are-trying 
in Ching ‘2 Dring China in line with 

modern civilization have re- 
ceived several very decided set-backs re- 
cently, and it is evident that the conser- 
vative forces are still too-strong for them. 
When the new Board of Communications 
was established to have charge of steam 
navigation, railways, telegraphs and 
postal service, and placed in charge of 
progressive men educated in foreign 
countries, it was expected that in this de- 
partment at least progress could be made, 
but now the Board of Communications is 
practically broken up. Of the three men 
who headed the board one had died, an- 
other is seriously ill and anxious to re- 
sign, and the third, Tang Shao-yi, a Can- 
tonese and a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been censured by an Imperial 
edict for self-sufficiency and the employ- 
ment of unsuitable subordinates. The 
“unsuitable subordinates” referred to 
were the first and second secretaries of 
the board, who were experts in railway 
matters. One of them was Shih Chao- 
Chi, a graduate of Cornell University, 
who, in consequence of the excellent ex- 
amination which he passed in Western 
science, was received in audience by the 
Emperor. Tang Shao-yi has resigned 
his directorships of the Shanghai-Nan- 
king and the Peking-Hankau railways to 
the Board of Communications. His plan 
for the construction of the Canton-Kau- 
Lung Railroad has been ratified by the 
Emperor. The road will be constructed 
by China with British capital and British 
engineers, and is to be completed in three 
years. Chinese students, who have re- 
turned to their native country after hav- 
ing studied in Japan, are being subjected 
to official persecutions by conservative 
authorities. Many of them have been ar- 
rested and some beheaded on the charge 
of disloyalty and suspected treason. Some 
Chinese officials are impeding the efforts 
of foreigners to relieve the famine. 


Js 
There have been a succession 
Shipwrecks of disasters at sea unusual in 
number and extent. even for 
‘this season of the year. On the morning 
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of February 21st the Rotterdam mail 
steamer “Berlin,” running from Harwich 
to Hook of Holland, was wrecked at the 
entrance of the latter port. A violent 
gale had prevailed during the whole voy- 
age from England to the Continent, 
which the steamer had _ successfully 
weathered, but just at the entrance of the 
narrow channel she was carried by the 
force of the wind and waves against the 
breakwater. The “Berlin” was a steel 
steamer of English build, twelve years 
old, and was in charge of one of the most 
experienced captains of the service. She 
carried 143 persons, all of whom perished 
except fifteen. The steamer struck on 
the rocks at the entrance of the river 
Maas and broke in two within a short 
time, the after part remaining upon the 
rocks. Only one man got ashore, and for 
thirty hours the Dutch lifeboats strove 
in vain to reach the wreck, but they were 
kept back bythe high seas. Finally the boats 
succeeded in coming close enough to the 
wreck to rescue all persons who jumped 
into the water. Three women still re- 
mained upon the wreck. Prince Henry. 
Consort of Queen Wilhelmina, was active 
in leading the rescue party, taking an oar 
himself in the small boat, and caring for 
the comfort of the victims. It was forty- 
three hours before the three women still 
surviving upon the wreck were reached 
by a Dutchman, Captain Sperling, who 
swam thru the surf and, climbing the 
breakwater and vessel, lowered the 
women down by a rope into the boats. 
They -were found huddled together for 
warmth among the drowned passengers, 
one of the women holding the dead body 
of her child in her arms. They had had 
only a few bits of food during the two 
days of suffering and exposure. The 
Austrian Lloyd steamer “Imperatrix.” 
bound from Trieste to Bombay, ran, on 
the evening of February 22d, on a rock 
near Cape Elaphonisi, on the Island of 
Crete. There were 150 persons on board 
and only a few of them are known to 
have been saved. The vessel sank very 
soon after striking———The French 
cruiser, “Jean Bart,” which went 
aground on a reef on the West Barbary 
Coast in a gale, was completely lost. The 
men were all landed without loss of life 
and some of the provisions and armament 
were saved from the wreck, 














The Conditions 
of Train Acceleration 


BY JAMES C. BAYLES, M. E., Ph.D. 








[Owing to the frightful wreck on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad last week and the railroad accidents all 
over the country, whose remarkable frequency seefhs to 
be at last exciting the whole American people, the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. Bayles, a civil engineer and a 
railroad official of much experience, is most timely. 
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ness of train wrecks is one nat- 

ural result of premature train ac- 
celeration. The constant public demand 
is for more rapid transportation. As one 
road tries to meet this demand other and 
competing roads feel that they must do 
so. Sometimes a reduction in the run- 
ning time of trains is forced prematurely 
by a noticeable diversion of business. 
Sometimes it is decided upon to attract 
new business. Whenever announced it 
On the 


Too startling frequency and serious- 


meets with public approval. 
other hand, train retardation, however 
necessary in the judgment of those re- 
sponsible for the safety of train service, 
is regarded as showing parsimony and 


lack of business enterprise. , in the bal- 
ance sheet of a year’s operation an occa- 
sional wreck appears less costly than 
traffic diversion. would be; consequently, 
from the point of view of the board room 
of a railroad company, prudence and con- 
servatism of life and limb do not seem 
attractive, if paid for in reduced gross 
earnings. This does not mean that any 
railroad management would deliberately 
incur the risk of wreck for mercenary 
reasons. It does mean, however, that in 
the effort to accelerate relatively slow 
trains, and still more those classed as 
fast, rules’ are adopted and enforced 
which are not conducive to safety, and 
great risks are taken with what is known 
to be an improper equipment. Briefly to 
consider this important subject from the 
point of view of the engineer may be of 
interest at a time when a great deal of 
hysterical newspaper discussion only 
serves to confuse counsel. 

Everything being as it should be, it is 


perhaps as safe to run fast as slow. No 
attainable speed is “reckless” if every de- 
tail of plant and equipment is perfectly 
adapted to it. That is, the several classes 
of engineers and mechanics whose work 
enters into the appliances for transporta- 
tion must co-operate to attain the ad- 
mirable result sought by the deacon in 
building his one-hoss shay, and “make 
one part as strong as the rest.” In the- 
ory this seems entirely possible. To a 
limited extent it is also possible in prac- 
tice, as was shown in the preparations 
for the high-speed tests with electrical 
propulsion on the little experimental road 
at Zossen, Germany. In a large way it 
is at present impossible in practice. 
Much of the knowledge which is needed 
to make it possible has yet to be gained 
from experience and experiment, and 
after it has been gained and recorded it 
will be a long time—many years, at least 
—before it can find application all along 
the line. 

It is a safe generalization that in the 
present state of the art the average train 
speed is somewhat beyond the point 
which would be tolerated if only safety 
to life and limb were considered. This 
is shown by the fact that eighteen bad 
wrecks have been recorded since January 
Ist, all to fast trains. Admittedly, the 
safety line has advanced materially with- 
in the past ten years, and even within 
five years: In another ten years it may 
be found that running at sixty miles an 
hour is as safe under proper conditions 
as running thirty miles at the present 
time; but if this is true it is likely to be 
because a costly experience of wrecks 
and casualties has taught us that the par- 
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able of new wine in old bottles has an 
application much wider than has usually 
been given it. Old cars can be run on 
old roadbeds, laid with relatively light 
rails spiked to partly decayed ties, and 
over bridges much lighter in their parts 
and more infirm of construction than 
would now be approved, only about as 
fast as average experience up to this 
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weak link in the chain which fixes the 
limit of its strength. The shocks and 
strains of train movement, tho unequally 
distributed, may be assumed to increase 
in geometrical ratio as speed is in- 
creased in arithmetical ratio. Of course 
this is not an accurate statement. ,. As a 
matter of fact, the exact data needed to 
fix the ratio cannot be had, since it can- 














TYPE OF ELECTRIC MOTOR IN USE ON NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
Picture shows the make-up of the wrecked train. 


time has warranted. A very little accel- 
eration would send millions of dollars’ 
worth of property to the scrap pile and 
crowd the cemeteries with untimely ten- 
ants. - It was one of the humors: of the 
Zossen speed tests that no one was per- 
mitted to ride on the trains if married 
and with a dependent family, unless his 
life was insured to as near its full value 
as the Emperor deemed necessary. This 
was prudent, but not very much was said 
about it in the newspapers. 

Experience has made it clear that ev- 
ery step in train acceleration must be 
prepared for by beginning at the bottom 
and working up. If any one item is 
overlooked or neglected, it locates a 


not be known just how strong anything 
is at a given moment until we break it, 
and having done so we can only guess 
how strong something much, but not 
exactly, like it may be. Nor can strains 
be measured in train movement. A 
thousand accidental causes may suddenly 
increase them above the limit of even 
liberal calculation. In this field of in- 
vestigation pure mathematics will often 
lead to mistaken conclusions, largely be- 
cause so many factors of every problem 
must be assumed. Knowing this much, 
it is evident that to prepare for material 
acceleration with such trains as are now 
acceptable to the traveling public, we 
must start at the very bottom and build 


; 
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our roadbeds in the best possible way, 
practically regardless of cost per mile. 
Our rails must be of heavier section and 
better quality than the average Bessemer 
output, and we must find some way of 


more securely holding them in position. 


The highest available skill must be ap- 
plied in every detail of bridge design 
and construction—and just here we en- 
counter a difficulty in the ominous fact 
that the state of the art in iron metal- 
lurgy and rolling mill practice does not 
permit more than an approximation to 
uniformity in bridge material. Hence a 
very large factor of safety must be al- 
lowed for, since a bridge surely strong 


struction and inerrant in operation— 
qualities difficult, if not impossible, of 
attainment unless they can be made 
“fool-proof.” 

Assuming, however, that we have a 
permanent way of ideal and scarcely at- 
tainable excellence, we have but made a 
beginning in our preparations for safe 
speed acceleration. Heavy and power- 
ful engines are required with driving 
wheels of large diameter. These may be 
had more easily than almost anything 
else needed. Cars must be built in 
which the greatest attainable strength 
shall coincide with the least possible 
dead weight. To build a practicable 














THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH MADE OF THE WRECK. 
Portions of the victims, shoes, etc., are to be seen in the foreground. 


enough to carry any static load likely to 
be put upon it might very well not be 
strong enough to resist the shock of a 
100-ton locomotive drawing a train of 
passenger coaches leaping upon it at the 
rate of sixty or more miles an hour. 
Of switches, signals and the like there is 
more to be said than space could be 
found for. They must be perfect in con- 


passenger car which will hold together 
at, say, sixty miles an hour, for as many 
hours as it must be run to earn its cost, 
is a problem which when studied is 
found to be complicated by conditions 
which must be traced back to the ore 
mine, the blast furnace, the steel works, 
the rolling mill, the foundry, the black- 
smith’s shop, and so on. Consequently, 
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even for the purpose of argument, we 
must assume ideal rolling stock. 

This brings us to the problem of op- 
eration. The first conclusion to be 
reached would seem to be too obvious to 
need discussion. The fast train must 
have the right of way over every other 
train or it will be so delayed as to be 
taken quite out of that classification. 
Schedules are so arranged as to give this 
in theory; in practice it is not possible 
to insure it with a mixed traffic of ex- 
press trains, way trains, freight trains, 


throws the whole system into more or 
less confusion. All sorts of accommo- 
dations and expedients have to be r 
sorted to on imperfect knowledge of the 
facts, and no knowledge at all of the 
reasons. Sometimes telegrams are mis- 
understood, but not often. It much 
more frequently happens that ‘the in- 
structions wired from the division super- 
intendent’s office are not exactly those he 
would have given if better advised. In 
railway management good luck and 
good management have almost come to 














THE THIRD RAIL AS IT PENETRATED TWO CARS AND CAUSED IGNITION OF WOODWORK. 
Photographed at 4 a. m., after cars had been raised 


milk trains, newspaper trains, etc., com- 
plicated by drawbridges, grade cross- 
ings and the like. If everything 
worked out just as it was planned, the 
task of the train dispatcher would be a 
very simple one; but in railroading the 
unexpected continually happens. From 
causes unavoidable or avoidable, as may 
be, but apparently not to be anticipated 
or guarded against, every railroad has 
to be operated by telegraph. If one 
train is a minute behind its schedule it 


Nothing is 
better known to those who manipulate 
the telegraph keys in railroad offices 
than that during much of its daily run 
a very fast train is fairly comparable to 
a 12-inch projectile fired across New 


be regarded as synonyms. 


York without aim. Such a shot may 
pass between sky-scrapers, avoid 
steeples, go harmlessly over roofs and 
come to ultimate rest in a sand bank in 
the suburbs; but even the adventurous 
speculators of London Lloyds would not 
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insure that result of its flight for a less. 


premium than one hundred guineas per 
cent. Nothing is, or, in present condi- 
tions of mixed traffic operation, can be, 
quite ready for the “flyer,” and when it 
passes safely every track walker, station 
master, switchman and crossing guard 
gives a sigh of relief and thinks about 
something else. 

To provide for such train acceleration 
as the public has learned to expect and 
demand, one of the first and most essen- 
tial requirements is a corps of railroad 
servants so vigilant, so intelligent and so 
conscientious that every man of it will 
do exactly the right thing at the right 
time. If such a staff could be recruited 
it could be held together and its efficiency 
maintained only by large wages and short 
hours. This suggestion need not be 
elaborated. It would carry the discus- 
sion wholly cutside the domain of politi- 
cal economy, within which questions of 
labor and wages are supposed to belong. 

If this summary of the chief factors in 
the equation of high railway speeds is 
correct, it warrants certain ‘very definite 
conclusions. That it is correct from the 
point of view of the engineer is shown 
by the following extract from a 
conservative and intelligent news report 
of observations connected with the re- 
cent disaster to the White Plains Express 
of the New York Central service: 

Statements made yesterday by Assistant 
District Attorney Smyth, after his investiga- 
tion, seemed to indicate the possibility that the 
electric motor going at high speed at the 
curve was too much for the strength of the 
rails and shoved one of them out of 
place. Coroner Schwannecke said that ‘ie 
thought the rail which was knocked out of 
place had not been properly set. The railroad 
officials, in a statement issued in the afternoon, 
said that they had not learned the exact cause 


of the derailment. They added that there was 
evidence that a break in one of the wheels 


of the motor car occurred at the point of de-: 


railment, as pieces of the broken wheel were 
found there. In almost the same place a rail 
broke, but it was impossible, tltey said, to de- 
termine which of these two things caused the 
derailment. 


In this instance there was no misplaced 
switch, no obstruction, nothing noticeably 
wrong. The speed was simply higher 
than roadbed or rolling stock were equal 
to, and it is a fair presumption that every 
part of the new electrical installation and 
equipment were as good as could be pro- 
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vided. The facts in this and a hundred 
other like cases would seem to show that 
it is much easier to accelerate train 
movement beyond the point of safety 
than to get ready to do. it safely. But 
that does not advance us much, unless it 
be to make it clear that high speed is not 
simply a question of going fast and 
faster. It has economic and sociological 
aspects as well. For example: 

The public demands greater speed in 
train movement than can now be made 
with even average safety. 

Enterprising railroad managers are 
anxious to meet this demand for business 
reasons, 

Both traveler and railroad manager 
are willing to “take chances,” altho both: 
know it puts life’ and limb in greater 
jeopardy. 

‘So long as danger is avoided, by how- 
ever narrow margins, fast trains are 
patronized to the limit of their capacity 
and often “booked” long ahead, and few 
take the slower trains unless they must. 
When a fast train is smashed, with the 
usual consequences, the incident is soon 
forgotten. The world makes news very 
fast. Passengers still want to go as 
quickly as they can be carried and rail- 
road managers want fares. 

Meanwhile, it is only just to assume 
that the conscientious railway manager 
is impelled by considerations of self-in- 
terest, if by no higher motive, to bring 
his roadbed, permanent way and equip- 
ment up to the standards fixed by con- 
tinually advancing requirements, but he 
never quite accomplishes this. Strength- 
en his chain as he may, there remain 
many weak links, some of which he 
knows to be weak and others of which he 
knows nothing. Years of time and mil- 
lions of dollars of expense would be re- 
quired to prepare for what he wants to 
do today and hopes to improve upon to- 
morrow. Having what is little better 
than the proverbial choice between the 
Devil and the deep sea, he must do the 
best he can with the facilities at his com- 
mand and “chance it.” 

Speculation as to whether the condi- 
tions of modern life demand such econ- 
omy of time as would excuse unsafe 
speed, and whether, whatever its advan- 
tages, it is worth what it costs, is no part 
of the duty of the engineer, as such, 

New York City. 

















Alexis Aladyin 


ALEXIS ALADYIN is best known as the leader of the Peasant Party in the last Russian Duma. 
His parents were poor to the point of misery. But the boy attended the local schools, and deter- 
mined to go to college. He studied medicine at the University of Kazan, which was near the annual 
famine belt, and Aladyin saw much and failed to keep his opinions to himself. Even then he began 
to speak too loud. When he went up for his examination he was informed that it would be use- 
less. The faculty had determined that he might not continue his studies. Undaunted, Aladyin 
turned to the faculty of science. He managed to stick to it for three and one-half years. ‘Then 
came the final expulsion. He went at once to the outskirts of Kazan, thereto labor among work 
ingmen. He organized trade unions. He dwelt unon the value and necessity of education. At last he 
was arrested, and received a sentence of four years in prison, solitary confinement, followed by 
eight years of exile in the frozen North, in the Government of Archangel. He succeeded in 
escaping across the frontier into Germany. Later he went to Brussels andthento Paris. Then 
he crossed to England. At Toynbee Hall, the great social settlement, in the heart of White- 
chapel, he gave lectures. When the famous manifesto of last October was. issued, Aladyin was 
the first to return to Russia. He came to St. Petersburg via Finland, and during the December 
strike was one of the leaders. When the Duma electors began to be talked of, his villagers asked 
him to accept their nomination. He at once formed an electoral committce, but upon receiving 
secret information to the effect that he might be “taken” at any time he again went away. 
When again he returned to the capital he found himself elected to the Duma as a Deputy. 
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Nicholas” Tchaykovsky 


NICHOLAS TCHAYKOvSKY is one of the few remaining figures of the-Revolutionary Move- 
ment in Russia in the early 70’s—1870-75, as described by George Kennan in his remarkable 
book. He is sometimes called the “Father of the Russian Revolution,” because he was the 
founder and the soul of the mother organization of so-called “Tchaykovtzi,” from which sptang 
later on quite a series of successive revolutionary organizations, terminating in the famous duel 
between the terrorists and Emperor Alexander II. He was one of those young men and women 
who gave up their lives of comfort and pleasure in the early 70’s to live and work among Russia’s 
disinherited toiling millions. He suffered imprisonment on several occasions for his work as social 
reformer and political agitator, and at last was forced into temporary exile abroad. This 
brought him in 1875 to the United States, where he lived the life of a farmer for two years in 
a colony near Cedar Vale, Kan. Then he migrated to Philadelphia—mostly on foot—in order 
to work as a laborer and a ship carpenter at a shipyard at Chester. About a year later he 
returned to Europe to resume active: participation in the revolutionary movement of his native 
land. As it was impossible to return at once to Russia, he settled in London, which has been 
his headquarters since 1880. He is now sixty years old, and has a grown family. For several 
years he has represented his party—the Social Revolutionary Party—in England and elsewhere, 
and has visited Russia from time to time “on business.” In Russia, among all progressive peo- 
ple, the name “Tchaykovsky” stands for absolute moral integrity. This was the reason for his 
being delegated to the United States to arouse public protests against the barbarous inhumanities 
committed by the Czar’s clique against the Russian people and to promote sympathy for the 
cause of Russian liberty. 
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Grand Opera 


When Mr. Conried became manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House he 
tried to introduce a. useful reform, so 
far as New York is concerned, by giv- 
ing Philadelphia a separate season of 
two or three weeks, instead of one week- 
ly performance thruout. the whole metro- 
politan season—an arrangement which 
the singers and players detest. The 














MARIO SAMMARCO, 
As Rigoletto, at the Manhattan Opera House. 
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Philadelphians, naturally enough, de- 
murred, and the change was not made. 
It is said that Boston has expressed a 
desire to have Hammerstein and his 
company once a week @ la Philadelphia, 
in place of a week’s operatic gorge; but 
inasmuch as Boston is three times as 
many hours from New York as Phila- 
delphia, it is not likely that this plan will 
be carried out. 

The Metropolitan Company’s visiting 
list this year includes Boston, where 
eight performances will be given in 
Easter week. The tour opens in Balti- 
more on March 25th. Other cities to 
be visited are Washington, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Pittsburg. The repertory will 
include “Salome,” four of Wagner’s 
operas, “Aida,’ “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Tosca,’ “La Bohéme,” “Faust,” 
“L’Africaine,” “I. Pagliacci” and 
“Haensel and Gretel.” Of the promi- 
nent singers four will not go on tour— 
Sembrich, Cavalieri, Burrian and Rous- 
seliére. The fact that the Baltimore sea- 
son begins on March 25th does not mean 
that the Metropolitan will be closed on 
that date. Mr. Conried has a big com- 
pany, and while some of his singers are 
busy in Baltimore, the German con- 
tingent will do a second Nibelung cycle 
in New York. “Parsifal,” also, will 
probably have another hearing at the 
Metropolitan. 

The lovers of Wagner’s operas have 
had some cause for discontent—not so 
much qualitatively speaking as quanti- 
tatively. In the days of Jean de Reszké. 
Wagner ruled the roost. He preferred 
the Wagner operas to the others, and 
that settled it, for whenever he sang the 


ay 
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MUSIC, ART AND DRAMA 


house was full, and Mr. Grau, tho not a 
Wagner enthusiast, was obliged to let 
the petted tenor have his own way. Now 
we have Mr. Caruso as dictator. He 
sings two French roles tolerably well; 
the rest is Italian. Had Mr. Knote been 
here, there would have been a counter- 
weight, but Burrian’s voice has not fas- 
cinated New Yorkers, while Burgstaller 
has but a limited repertory. 

Nor were there any prima donnas to 
come to the rescue. Both Madame Ter- 
nina and Madame Morena were pre- 
vented by throat troubles from crossing 
- the ocean, and Madame Nordica had 
meanwhile accepted an engagement at 
New Orleans. Luckily Mr. Conried 
succeeded in persuading Madame Gad- 
ski to join his forces, and thus it was 
made possible at last to produce “Tristan 
and Isolde” to a crowded house; for this 
most Wagnerian of all Wagner operas is 
‘ more popular here than even “Lohen- 
grin” and “Tannhauser.” Madame 
Gadski had never sung the rdle of Isolde 
before, but she had worked hard at it for 
two years, and she sang it beautifully 
and with passion, altho some of the sar- 


castic, angry passages of the first act 


were not brought out with sufficient 
force. The love music of the second act 
was sung exquisitely by her and Mr. 
3urrian, who at last demonstrated that 
he can also sing softly. 

The Puccini cycle culminated in the 
first Italian presentation of “Madama 
Butterfly,” which was a gala event. The 
composer superintended the rehearsals, 
but did not conduct. The orchestra left 
something to be desired in the matter of 
nuance, but otherwise the performance 
was syperb. With such singers: as 
Caruso, Scotti, Reiss, Mithlmann and 
Homer in the rdles, respectively, of 
Pinkerton, Sharpless, Goro, the Bonze 
and Suzuki, great possibilities were pro- 
vided and realized; but the center of in- 
terest was Geraldine Farrar in the rdéle 
of Chio-Chio-San, the deserted Japanese 
wife, waiting for her faithless American 
husband. 

By way of offset to the Puccini cycle, 
Mr. Hammerstein has been presenting 
to the patrons of the Manhattan Opera 
House a series of Meyerbeer nights, in- 
cluding a revival of “Dinorah,” with its 
silly story, but theatrically effective mu- 














MELBA, 
At Manhattan Opera House. 


sic—an opera affording Madame Pink- 
ert rare opportunity for displaying her 
really remarkable facility in florid song. 
But the great attraction at the Manhat- 
tan has been Madame Melba. Every 
time she sings the house is crowded to 
the doors, and the sale of tickets for the 
standing room has to be stopped. Mr. 
Hammerstein persuaded her to give up 
her concert tour, and he has, of course, 
re-engaged her for next year. There are 
rumors of engagements offered to some 
other eminent Metropolitan artists ; even 
Mr. Caruso has threatened to consider 
proposals unless his nightly emolument 
is made $3,000, or double what he now 
gets. 

Mr. Hammerstein has some more in- 
teresting operas up his sleeve, including 
“Lohengrin,” which everybody is. anx- 


‘ious to hear as interpreted by Mr. Cam- 


panini, and the “Héléne” of Saint- 
Saéns, in which Madame Melba, who 
created the title rdle at Monte Carlo, will 
appear. His season is now an assured 
success, and there is no doubt that he 
will have another next winter. It is a 
wonderful achievement for one man. Mr. 
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Hammerstein is not only a good business 
man but also an excellent judge of voices, 
the latest proof of this being the engage- 
ment (to replace Renaud) of Mr. Sam- 
marco, a baritone with an. exceptionally 
beautiful voice, who has created a sensa- 
tion, 
a 


Some New Light Operas 


It would be insulting, as a matter of 
course, to head this section of our mensal 
review “Some New Operettas,” for it 1s 
well known that the purveyors of “comic 
operas” and “musical comedies” get red 
in the face when their works are called 
operettas. Why the diminutive should 
be resented in this case it is not easy to 
see. Baker’s “Dictionary of Musical 
Terms” defines an operetta as “a little 
opera, with reference either to duration 
or style of composition. The text is in a 
comic, mock-pathetic, parodistic, or any- 
thing but serious vein; the music light 
and lively, in many cases interrupted by 
dialog.” There is surely nothing in- 
sulting about this, but it is significant 
that when Mr. Upton wrote his book on 
the plots and the music of the stage works 
of De Koven, Sousa, Luders and their 
European colleagues he prudently chose 
the title “Standard Light Operas.” We 
follow his example to keep out of trouble. 

There was a time when Reginald De 
Koven was as much in vogue here as 
Puccini is just at present. When the 
managers insisted on degrading oper- 
ettas more and more to the level of 
vaudeville, he honorably abstained from 
yielding to their wishes. In the autumn, 
with the aid of Mr. Henry W. Savage's 
forces, he attempted to bring back light 
opera of the “Rob Roy” kind. His li- 
brettist, however, handicapped him, nor 
is the music of “The Student King” as 
freshly melodious as that of his earlier 
operettas (sit venia verbo). 

More satisfactory in every way is the 
successor of this work at the Garden The- 
ater, “The Little Michus,” the composer 
of which is no less a personage than M. 
Messager, one of the directors of the 
Paris Opéra, the composer of the grand 
opera “Le Chevalier d’Harmental,” the 
comic opera “La Basoche,” and the 
charming operetta “Veronique,” one of 


the daintiest and most delightful produc 
tions that have ever come from Francv. 
Perhaps “The Litle Michus” falls a trifle 
short of it in merit, at least in the first 
act; but as a whole it is, with the ex- 
ception of “Veronique,” the most enter 


DR. A. S. VOGT, 


Conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto. 


taining light opera that has come across 
the Atlantic in years, and no one who 
loves good music and likes to laugh 
should fail to see it. The plot is based 
on the mixing up of two girl babies in a 
bath-tub, with the result that no one 
knows which one is the daughter of the 
famous French general and which the 
daughter of the provision merchant and 
his wife, who have taken charge of her. 
Mr. Graves, of London, who enacted the 
part of the General, took his place at 
once among our leading fun-makers, and 
Mr. George Fortescue also made a hit. 
One of the favorite American fun 
makers, Mr. De Angelis, on the other 
hand, came perilously near failure with 
his latest production at the Manhattan 
Theater, entitled ‘“The Girl and the Gov- 
ernor.” It was not his fault, by any 
means; he was irresistibly funny, as 
usual, in the droll septet-serenade and 
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wherever else the librettist gave him a 
chance; but these chances were too few, 
and the music, by Julian Edwards, did 
not make amends, altho there were sev- 
eral tuneful numbers which the audience 
eagerly redemanded. Mr. Miron, in the 
guise of a South American medicine 
man, made a sensation with his incanta- 
tion. Mr. De Angelis impersonates the 
Governor of a Spanish port, who tries to 
win the affection of a shipwrecked Eng- 
lish girl, who plays the shrew to escape 
his attentions, as her heart belongs to an 
English officer. 

“The Rose of Alhambra” is another 
recent production that calls for mention, 
at least for the sake of its music, which 
is by Mr, Hosmer, and much of which is 
obviously charming, altho the company 
which sang it in New York is, with some 
exceptions, inferior to that which did it 
elsewhere. The excepticns were Misses 


EMIL PAUR, 
Conductor of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 


Agnes Cain Brown and Greta Risley. 
The plot is slim and dim, and the dialog 
not overfunny. 

“The White Hen” is a pleasing musi- 
cal comedy by Roderic C. Penfield and 
Gustave Kirker, and affords Louis Mann 
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another opportunity to shine as a star, 
and to bring his familiar and often amus- 
ing dialect to the fore. The music is 
bright and sparkling, being the best that 
M. Kerker has written in a long time. 
The chorus shows the admirable effects 
of good training. The real, live donkey 
which figured in “The White Hen” 
scored heavily by means of intelligently 
wagging his ears at every opportunity. 


st 
A Musical Triumph for Canada 


Enthusiasm almost without precedent 
filled Carnegie Hall on the evenings of 
February 12th and 13th, when the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto and the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra gave two joint concerts. 
The orchestra and its conductor, Mr. 
Paur, while they acquitted themselves 
with credit, especially in the ninth sym- 
phony of Beethoven, were not the main 
objects of this enthusiasm; New York 
has better things in that line; but what 
astonished and delighted everybody was 
the way the Canadian choir sang Liszt’s 
“Thirteenth Psalm,” Gounod’s cantata 
“By Babylon’s Wave,” the final choruses 
from Wagner’s “Meistersinger,” and 
other things. It was electrifying. 

Who has not at some time or other 
dreamed of a body of singers selected and 
trained as carefully as the members of a 
permanent orchestra, producing effects 
altogether beyond the reach of the usual 
chorus of amateurs? England has such 
“vocal orchestras,” as one might call 
them, and so have a few German cities; 
but New York has none, wherefore the 
song of the Canadians came as a revela- 
tion. The conductor, to whom most of 
the credit is due—Mr. A. S. Vogt—is a 
Canadian who was educated in Germany. 
Apart from his personal gifts, he has a 
method which explains his success. He 
limits the choir’s membership to 220, and 
the constitution of the society requires 
that the chorus disband after each sea- 
son’s work, and that a complete reorgan- 
ization be made annually. In this way 
superannuated singers are easily elim- 
inated. The choir has been in existence 
eleven years. It is to be hoped that its 
visits to the metropolis will become an- 
nual; such concerts are as refreshing as 
spring breezes. 
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Recent Concerts 


The fact that the musical season is 
already approaching its last quarter is 
rather startlingly brought to mind by the 
announcements that the last of the eight 
sets of subscription concerts to be given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch is to take place on March oth and 
1oth, and that the last but one of the 
eight sets of Philharmonic concerts 
occurs on the first two days of March. 
One of the two rival opera houses also 
closes its portals next month; so that the 
field will be left mostly to the solo 
skirmishers and the givers of charity 
concerts, who are usually put off by the 
managers to the last moment, for the 
obvious reason that charity begins at 
home. 


After a tour of the West Mr. Dam- 
rosch returned to New York and gave 
a concert which contained an interesting 
novelty by an American composer— 
“The Festival of Pan,” by Professor 
Converse of Harvard. It is a composi- 
tion suggested by a reading of Keats’s 
“Endymion,” and hovers between abso- 
lute and program music in the romantic 
fashion associated particularly with 
Robert Schumann. It is a well written 
piece, and indicates that the musical de- 
partment of Harvard seems likely to 
hold its own on the creative side also, 
altho John K. Paine is no longer among 
the living. Mr. Damrosch’s last pro- 
gram contains a composition which has 
been most unjustly neglected since 
Theodore Thomas left New York—the 
Scherzo Capriccioso of Dvorak, one of 
the most melodious and exquisitely or- 
chestrated works of the “Bohemian 
Schubert.” 

American music has been considerably 
in evidence this month. At the last con- 
cert of the Veople’s Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mr. Arens conducted two. excellent 
productions of our soil, the “Melpom- 
ene” overture of Mr. George Chad- 
wick and a “Southern Fantasy” by W. 
H. Humiston. Mr. Chadwick’s over- 
ture, like Converse’s piece just referred 
to, is concerned with the spirit of its sub- 
ject—the Muse of Tragedy—without be- 
ing real program music. Tho obvious- 
ly influenced by Wagner and Liszt, it is 
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one of the most original orchestral work: 
ever written in this country. 

While Mr. Chadwick, who is the di 
rector of the New England Conservator, 
in Boston, has long been favorabl) 
known as one of the few American com 
posers whose works have crossed the 
Atlantic, Mr. Humiston is a new comer. 
He is a native of Ohio, a pupil, on the 
organ, of Clarence Eddy, and in compo- 
sition of Edward MacDowell. The 
audience was so much pleased with his 
“Southern Fantasy” that it called him 
out four times. What was more signifi- 
cant still was the obvious enjoyment the 
musicians derived from the work while 
they were playing it; significant, be- 
cause it showed that Mr. Humiston 
knows how to write “gratefully” for the 
orchestral instruments, and has a musi- 
cal story worth telling. His “Fantasy” 
is based in part on two themes borrowed 
from the plantation song as exemplified 
by Stephen Foster ; but these borrowings 
are of slight importance compared with 
the melodic and harmonic contributions 
from the composer’s own creative 
faculty. 

At the Philharmonic concerts Mr. 
Safonoff continues to abash those who 
took it for granted that he would be 
great in Russian music only. He has 
shown himself, on the contrary, remark- 
ably international in his taste and ca- 
pacity. If he failed to arouse the same 
frenzied enthusiasm with the third sym- 
phony of Brahms as with the “Pathetic” 
of Tchaikovsky, there is perhaps good 
cause to suspect that the reason there- 
for lies not entirely in the conductor. 
Brahms may be an intellectual giant, but 
he is dry; and what arouses enthusiasm 
is emotionalism, as embodied in Tchai- 
kovsky par excellence. 

An interesting novelty at the fifth 
Philharmonic was the lyric suite of Ed- 
vard Grieg, which made so agreeable ar 
impression that one of the numbers was 
redemanded. The suite consists of four 
of Grieg’s pianoforte pieces, opus 56, 
which Anton Seidl arranged for orches- 
tra. Grieg was greatly interested in the 
discovery that these pieces (“The Shep- 
herd Lad,” “Gangar,” “Nocturne” and 
“March of the Dwarfs”) were suitable 
for such a setting; but Seidl’s orches- 
tration was somewhat too Wagnerian, in 
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his opinion, to suit the style of his mu- 
sic, so he rescored them in part, and now 
they make a most welcome addition to 
the scant list of the great Norwegian’s 
orchestral works. Having. had, for 
nearly forty years, only one lung to 
breathe with, he -has not felt sufficiently 
energetic to undertake a lengthy sym- 
phonic work. However, the world is 
none the less pleased with his short mu- 
sical poems, and what he has written for 
orchestra is distinguished by rare beauty 
of coloring. 

At the sixth Philharmonic Schubert’s 
ninth symphony was on the program, and 
of that also Mr. Safonoff gave a reading 
instinct with romantic charm. 

Soloists of note have been few and fat 
between of late; they are waiting for the 
operas to move on. Notice must be 
made, however, of a recital by Mrs. Fan- 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who used to be 
called the Sarah Bernhardt of the piano. 
She is somewhat less fiery now, partly 
owing to the effects of a serious illness, 
from which she has just recovered; but 
she is still“a most entertaining pianist, 
full of temperament, and able to tell a 
Her 


musical story in a style of her own. 
enchanted audience made her repeat sev- 


eral of her numbers. At the end she 
played the well-known Schulz-Evler 
arabesque on Strauss’s valse melodies (not 
the “Salome” Strauss, but the Waltz 
King) about half as fast as Rosenthal 
plays this medley. It was an odd whim, 
yet the result was delightful—it brought 
out the dainty, graceful, poetic features 
which raise the waltzes of Johann Strauss 
so high above the level of ordinary dance 
music, 

A unique place among musical enter- 
tainments is held by the Concerts of Old 
Music given by Mr. Sam Franko every 
winter. This year there has been only 
one, Mr. Franko having been kept busy 
as leader of the violins at the Manhattan 
Opera House. The program included 
works by Fasch, Holzbauer, Pergolese, 
Grétry and Haydn, all of the eighteenth 
century. In these days of monster or- 
chestras and monstrous music we need 
something of this kind to hold the bal- 
ance; that is, we need to hear the sim- 
pler works of the old masters played by 
a small band in a small hall, in order to 
convince ourselves that there are in mu- 
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sic other things worth looking at beside 
skyscrapers. There are many who de- 
rive more pleasure from a Haydn sym- 
phony or an operatic selection from a 
Grétry opera than from the symphonic 
poems of R. Strauss and those Mahler 
symphonies which take up the time of a 
whole concert. Mr. Franko’s concerts 
are being duplicated in the cities of Ger- 
many, where they are even more cordial- 
ly welcomed than here. 

[In connection with this movement it 
is of interest to hear that that valiant 
champion of antique instruments, Mr. 
Dolmetsch, is busy in Boston trying to 
graft onto the modern piano some of the 
good qualities of the medieval clavichord 
and harpsichord. 

a 


Architectural League 


The Architectural League, the Wo- 
man’s Art Club and the Salmagundi 
Club have all had their annual exhibi- 
tions during February. 

That of the Architectural League was, 
as always, the interesting conglomeration 
of studies and completed works in the 
allied arts, which makes this exhibition 
the most widely instructive to layman 
and art students of any held during the 
year. There were an unusual number of 
careful studies and restorations of an- 
cient monuments of the deepest interest, 
including those of the Panthéon at Rome 
by Chedanne of Paris, of the Cathedral 
of Florence by Duquesne, both of whom 
had also studies of other Italian monu- 
ments. Marcel of Paris showed restora- 
tions of the Hotel Bourgthéroulde at 
Rouen, and there were many drawings 
of Greek monuments by W. F. Price; of 
Italian churches by W. L. Bottomley, 
and studies of mosaics in Sicily and Italy 
by W. L. Harris. These, with some 
modern English cottages by Dunn and 
Watson of London, and the many com- 
petitive drawings for the Peace Palace 
at The Hague gave the exhibition an in- 
ternational character. 

Of buildings more immediately inter- 
esting to New Yorkers, the McKim, 
Meade & White design for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad terminal on Manhattan, 
Freelander’s model and drawings of the 
Importers and Traders’ Bank, Howell’s 
and Stokes’s Chapel of St. Paul at Co- 
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OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF ADOLPH WEINMAN’S MEDAL FOR LIVE SAVING ON RAILROADS. 
As Shown at the Architectural League Exhibition. 


lumbia, and, Allen & Collen’s design for 
Union Theological Seminary—another 
of the monumental structures rapidly 
covering Columbia Heights — all show 
the continued building activity of the 
time. Such designs as that of Donn 
Barber & E. T. Hapgood for the Con- 
necticut State Library and Supreme 
Court Building; Cram, Goodhue & Fer- 
guson’s Cathedral for Halifax; and the 
many decorations for buildings thruout 
the country, of which photographs are 
shown, give us a chance to judge of the 
fact that this building activity is not con- 
fined to one locality. North, South, East 
and West, the Americans are reaching 
out for beauty. 

Of the decorations shown, that by 
Blashfield for the Baltimore Court 
House, in which is “Washington Laying 
His Commission as Commander of the 
Army at the Feet of Columbia,” is sanc 
and quite beautiful, tho one rather wishes 
that this painter would not give us so 
many of these vast canvases, and would 
go deeper in each. Howard Pyle’s 
“Landing of Carteret” for the Newark 
Court House is a big, highly colored il- 
lustration. Kenyon Cox’s lunettes for 
the Iowa State Capitol do not-err in this 
direction, but in that of triteness. Turn- 
ner’s decorations for St. Andrew’s Church 
on the West Side suggest mosaics, Elli- 
ott Dangerfield’s “Magnificat” for St. 
Mary the Virgin’s looks interesting in 
the photograph. Of a different charac- 
ter from any of these is the gay ceiling 
decoration by Schaettle, with its whirl- 
ing, airy figures. There are many small 


panels of much charm—three by Albert 
Herter for an artist’s studio, called mere- 
ly “Painting,” “Sculpture” and “Archi- 
tecture,” are exceedingly clever and orig- 
inal. A design for a window in a tomb 
in Brooklyn, by Hugo Ballin, is very 
charming in composition. Most of the 
other windows are of a good average. 

Monuments of a more purely sculp- 
tural character were few here. Parts of 
the McKinley Monument, by McNeil, 
were shown. Good realistic work with- 
out much inspiration. A photograph oi 
the Quadriga on the Minnesota State 
Capitol, by French and Potter, looks im- 
pressive. The best bit of sculpture in the 
exhibition was a medal by Weinman for 
“Life Saving on Railroads,” to be given 
by the Government. He showed also the 
panels for the front of the Morgan Li- 
brary in Thirty-sixth street. 

McKim, Mead & White’s design for 
the Prison Ship Martyrs’ Monument in 
Brooklyn is in the best of taste and truly 
monumental. A feature of the exhibition 
was a group of fourteen drawings illus- 
trating the work of Stanford White. 

The President’s prize of a_ bronze 
medal for a decoration went to J. M. 
Lichtenauer, and the Avery prize of $50 
to Lilian Link for a door-knocker in 
bronze. 

Textiles, pottery, book-covers, etc. 
were as numerous as ever. 

Outside of New York, the month 
brought two exhibitions of paintings, at 
which were seen more good things to 
gether than our winter Academy exhibi- 
tion produced. Of greatest interest was 
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the first important exhibition held by the 
Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington on 
somewhat the same lines as that annu- 
ally held at Philadelphia and now open 
there. A fine group of Sargents included 
the splendid canvas of the “Four Doc- 
tors,” painted for Johns Hopkins and 
shown at the last Royal Academy. Nine 
pictures were bought for the permanent 
collection of the Corcoran Gallery. They 
are Shannon’s “Girl in Brown,” Shurt- 
left’s ““The First Snow,” Redfield’s “Del- 
aware River,” Homer’s “Light on the 
Sea,” Horatio Walker’s “Ave Maria,” 
Wilton Lockwood’s ‘“Peonies,” Mary 
Cassatt’s “Woman and Child,” Childe 
Hassam’s “Northeast Headlands,” Groll’s 
“Land of Hopi Indians.” The gallery 


may also buy Metcalf’s picture “May 
Night,” which took the gold medal and 
the Clark prize of $1,000, and Dough- 
erty’s “Land and Sea,” which we repro- 
duced last month. 

The other prize winners at Washing- 
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ton were Frank Benson, who won the 
silver medal and $500 for his “Against 
the Sky”; Redfield, who won the bronze 
medal and $250 for a landscape at Phila- 
delphia; the Temple gold medal went 
to Metcalf also for his “Golden Screen.” 
Sergeant Kendall’s “Beatrice” was 
bought by the Temple Fund Committee, 
Ernest Lawson’s “River in Winter” was 
judged the best landscape, Marion 
Powers won the $300 Lippincott prize 
and Mary Smyth Perkins the Mary 
Smith prize of $100. 

Mr. Macbeth’s two exhibitions since 
the last art notes have been of the works 
of Paul Dougherty and Charles H. Davis, 
while Mr. Montross has given us three 
men in his two exhibitions—Edmund 
Tarbell alone, and T. W. Dewing and 
D. W. Tryon together. Both dealers re- 
port excellent sales. Seven of the 
Dougherty’s were sold, and this, with the 
admiration given to his “Land and Sea,” 
must make this painter feel himself well 
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WASHINGTON LAYING HIS COMMISSION AS GENERAL AT THE FEET OF COLUMBIA. 


For the Baltimore Court House, by Edwin Howland Blashfield, shown in the Architectural League Exhibition. 
From photograph by Shaefer & Son, Baltimore, Md. 
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established in public favor. He well de- 
serves his success, and among the twenty 
canvases in his exhibition several were 
as good as the “Land and Sea”—which 
is saying a good deal. 

Davis is always tenderly lovely and an 
annual sight of his work is a treat. 

Tarbell’s fresh air and glowing light 
appeared in twenty-five canvases. Each 
year now he gives us a new interior that 
is a masterpiece of technique. “The 
Girls Reading” was sold at this year’s 
exhibition for $3,000. 

Both Dewing and Tryon are masters 
now and in their very different ways give 
us pleasure in color and design that can- 
not be had except among their things. 
Dewing is the more original, but Tryon 
goes very deep in his landscapes. 

Of foreign pictures and “Old Masters” 
we have had a chance to see many excel- 
lent examples in 
the early English 
exhibition at 
Ehrich’s, and at 
the Fischoff sale, 
where. French, 


Dutch and Eng- 


lish* works of an 
excellent charac- 
ter are to be sold 
February 22d and 
23d at the Wal- 
dorf, 

All over the 
country the art teachers of the schools 
and the directors of museums are 
conferring, with a hope of making 
the museums more directly useful to 
the public. A very active agent in 
the stimulation of the movement is that 
very able little weekly, the Art Bulletin. 
published by the American Art Annual 
at 20 West Thirty-fourth street. It 
should be read by all interested in the in- 
crease of the influence of art in America. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
thru a bequest of Mrs. Martin Brimmer, 
has recently received and placed on ex- 
hibition in the First Egyptian Room a 
scarab of very unusual size and work- 
manship, some account of which appears 
in the Museum’s current bulletin. The 
newly installed scarab belongs to the 
reign of Seti I (circ. 1326-1300 B.C.) in 
the nineteenth dynasty. It is of a green- 


A SCARAB OF SETI I. 
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ish-blue faience and measures I1.3 cms. 
by 7.8 cms. A very unusual feature, 
apart from mere size, is the curious so- 
called “harness” for suspension which 
appears in the accompanying illustration. 
This “harness” is of electrum, or “pale 
gold,” and is carried around the scarab’s 
base, while a second strip, passing trans- _ 
versely across the back, is met by a 
third band that runs lengthwise along 
the line of the wing covers. This scarab 
differs essentially from the more con- 
ventional forms, in which base and bod) 
form one solid piece, in that the beetle 
is raised on its legs above the base, as if 
in the act of walking, which alone makes 
it very remarkable. The face of the 
scarab was once gilded, and some traces 
of the gold leaf still adhere. The usual 
inscription is lacking, but in its place is 
a series of eighteen cartouches bearing 
the name and pre- 
name of Seti al- 
ternately _repeat- 
ed. Seti I was 
the father of Ra- 
meses II and was 
one of the great- 
est monarchs of 
antiquity. Many 
monuments to him 
are found from 
Palestine to Nu- 
bia. The Seti 
scarab now in the 
Boston Museum is perhaps the most re- 
markable specimen of this class of ob- 
jects in the world. 

The February Exhibition at the Grolier 
Club was concerned with engraved por- 
traits of*actors of olden times. The 
catalog contained 190 numbers. . Many 
old-time celebrities were represented in 
line, stipple, mezzotint, aquatint and oth- 
erwise. Many of the engravings in- 
cluded in this showing were executed by 
F. Bartolozzi, some by C. Turner; and 
many by other contemporaneous artists 
after famous paintings by, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other masters. Nell 
Gwynne is represented by several por- 
traits in various rdéles. Garrick, Siddons, 
Mrs. Cibber, Colley Cibber, Fanny Kem- 
ble, Ann Oldfield, Margaret Woffington 
and other old-time actors and actresses 
were reproduced in portraiture, if not in 
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wit, at this very interesting club show- 
ing. 

The exhibition of engravings by early 
German masters, held at Keppel’s Feb- 
ruary 9th to March oth, was notable for 
the strength of the Direr collection, 
which was included. A print of St. 
Eustace of the second period, from the 
collection of Pierre Mariette, signed on 
the back and dated 1667, deserves espe- 
cial mention. The impression was sin- 
gularly sharp in every detail, and was 
printed on High Crown paper with very 
wide margins. This print was a splen- 
did example. The other Diirers included 
“St. Christopher,” “The Holy Family 
with the Locust,” “The Prodigal Son,” 
“Adam and Eve,” “The Night,” “Death 
and the Devil,” “The Last Supper,” and 
“Christ Appearing to St. Gregory.” One 
example of Lucas Cranach was a unit 
in the exhibition. Several examples of 
the work of Lucas of Leyden were in- 
cluded, as well as several prints executed 
by Heinrich Aldegrever. 

The prize cover competition held by 
the Woman's Home Companion, in which 
cash prizes aggregating $3,500 were of- 
fered for five cover designs, is concluded. 
The jury, consisting of Sir Casper Pur- 
don Clarke, director .of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; Robert J. 
Collier, of Colliers Weekly; Will 
H. Low, Alexander W. Drake, of 
the Century Magazine, and I. H. 
Chapin, of Scribner's Magazine, award- 
ed the prizes as _ follows: First 
prize, $1,500, E. Stetson Crawford ; sec- 
ond prize, $1,000, Louise Cox; third 
prize, $500, H. C. Wall; fourth prize, 
$250, Blanche Greer, and fifth prize, 
$250, Herman Pfeifer. Nearly 5,000 de- 
signs were submitted during the compe- 
tition, a number coming from England, 
France, Japan, Canada and the West 
Indies. The winner of the first prize, 
Earl Stetson Crawford, lives in New 
York, but was born (1877) in Philadel- 
phia. He studied under Whistler, Bou- 
guereau, Ferrier and Puvis de 
vannes, in Paris, and was a pupil of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
His specialty in art work is mural decor- 
ation. The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion’s cover design is notable, inasmuch 
as it affords the first instance where a 
single prize of $1,500 has been offered 
for magazine cover designs. 
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Drama 


The Marlowe and Sothern plays and 
the appearance of Miss Ellen Terry are 
the most important events of the month 
in New York dramatics. 

In our last review of the drama we 
discussed “John the Baptist.” Since then 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe have 
brought out “Jeanne D’Arc,”’ “The 
Sunken Bell” and some of Shakespeare’s 
plays. “Jeanne D’Arc,” of course, cen- 
ters around the most romantic woman in 
history, and naturally the Maid of Or- 
leans is the principal character. Even 
Mr. Sothern as the Duke D’Alencon 
takes an almost insignificant role. The 
play is rather a series of pictures from 
the life of Jeanne D’Arc than ‘a connect- 
ed, logical drama. Percy Mackaye, the 
playwright, is ambitious enough to emu- 
late the blank verse and diction of the 
time of Shakespeare, and the product is 
not nearly as bad as might have been 
expected. But Mr. Mackaye has made 
an outrageous concession to the supposed 
demands of the modern audience when 
he permits Jeanne D’Arc, who is in prison 
and about to go to the stake, to undergo 
a love scene with the King’s brother. 
The play is wonderfully acted, marvel- 
ously staged, and Miss Marlowe as the 
Maid of Orleans appears to her best ad- 
vantage, especially in the girlish phases 
of Jeanne’s career. The play has re- 
ceived unstinted praise from the critics, 
and yet, if it were not produced by the 
best theatrical company in the United 
States, we doubt if it would cause the 


.slightest furore. 


Certainly those critics who prophesy 
that the poetic drama is about to have its 
innings once more can adduce many 
points in favor of their view, among 
which would be the fact that “The 
Sunken Bell” is received with much more 
favor now.than when it was first present- 
ed in America many years ago. This is 
a decidedly encouraging indication of 
the advance in public taste, for “Die Ver- 
sunkene Glocke” is one of the most ab- 
stract as well as beautiful of modern Ger- 
man dramas. Hauptmann’s symbolism is 
undeniably involved and difficult, espe- 
cially to us who have not as children been 
fed on Teutonic fairy lore, but it is not 
necessary for one to have worked out a 
recondite theory of its meaning in order 
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to enjoy the play and to be impressed by 
it. Fortunately the players had a version 
that is a real English poem, the transla- 
tion by Charles Henry Meltzer, and the 
lines were on the whole well delivered. 
Especial praise must be given to Mr. 
Buckstone’s elocution in the Nickel- 
mann’s description of the ringing of the 
bell under the water. Its intonations 
will always be in our ears as we fread it. 
It is a great pity that he could not have 
also given the similar passage in the last 
act, probably the finest in the whole 
poem. Mr. Eric made the satyr a very 
real and natural personage, and Madame 
Le Moyne gave an interesting interpreta- 
tion of Old Wittikin. Miss Kruger was 
not nearly so successful in the part of 
Magda as in that of Herodias. It is un- 
necessary to say that the fullest use was 
made of the opportunity for beautiful 
stage pictures. 

It is like meeting an old friend, long 
absent, to see Miss Ellen Terry on our 
stage again. Thousands of people who 
know nothing about her except that they 
have seen her act regard her with the 
tenderness felt for an old friend rather 


than the admiration felt for a great art- 


ist. Surely no actress in our time has 
such a hold upon the popular heart. She 
has been playing in New York for sev- 
eral weeks, and, although it cannot be 
denied that she has grown a bit older 
than when she was here before, there is 
no change in the faultless art, the match- 
less voice, the gracious sense of sunniness 
and light, the eloquence of every move- 
ment of her arms and exquisite hands, 
which long ago made her inimitable. It 
is a pity that on her present visit she 
should not have appeared in better plays. 
She began with one of Bernard Shaw’s 
paradoxes and finished with two other 
plays, “The Good Hope” and “Nance 
Oldfield.” The first of these is one of 
the best and truest studies of coarse 
Dutch fishing folk life we know of. But 
the theme is hard and repulsive. A mer- 
cenary ship owner sends the ship, “The 
Good Hope,” to sea, which every one in 
the place knows to be rotten and unsea- 
worthy. Most of the lads living in the 
place ship on her and all are lost. Miss 
Terry is the widowed mother of two of 
the crew, whom she urged and forced to 
go because of her poverty. Her part has 
no charm of any kind, and indeed it has 
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no distinction. Miss Terry might as well 
have appeared in any other part in the 
play. “Nance Oldfield,” on the other 
hand, is a play in which Miss Terry's 
best art is shown, and in which she long 
since achieved a notable success; but it 
is, after all, only a farce, and a rather 
insignificant farce at that. She should 
give us, before leaving the country, some 
of her really great parts, such as Viola, 
Portia, and, best of all, Queen Henrietta 
in “Charles I.” No English actress liv- 
ing has surpassed her acting in that play. 

“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” 
was written by Bernard Shaw expressly 
for Miss Terry, and the part of Lady 
Cecily certainly fits her. Since it was writ- 
ten the play has been doubled in signifi- 
cance by being enacted in actuality by 
Raisuli and his troupe of real Moroccan 
bandits. Unfortunately for Perdicaris, 
he had no Lady Cecily Waynflete along 
with him, but our Yankee blue-jackets 
responded to their cue and came to the 
rescue like the book. In Miss Terry’s 
company the best actor is Mr. Elton, who 
takes the part of the London hooligan to 
perfection. Mr. Carew, who is highly 
praised by the general public, seems to 
us to carry reserve and self-control to 
the point of stiffness and monotony. 

It is a pleasure and a surprise to find 
a lively farcical comedy like “All-of-a- 
Sudden Peggy,” which depends for its 
hits on real humor and not on horse- 
play, innuendo and epigram. Miss Hen- 
rietta Crosman makes the most delight- 
ful of Irish girls and we do not wonder 
that all of her associates forgive her when 
her “suddenness” in decision puts them 
into embarrassing positions. The whole 
company play evenly and well. 

“Genesee of the Hills” is an adaption 
of Marah Ellis Ryan’s story “Told in the 
Hills.” It is a conventional melodrama 
wherein everything happens like clock- 
work and all turns out well in the end, 
as we knew it would. Even the two vil- 
lains have a chance to redeem themselves 
by showing their good qualities. The 
play is rescued from mediocrity only by 
admirable staging and good all-round 
acting. Miss Galloway is a typical gar- 
rison girl we have met at several fron- 
tier posts. 

Sydney Rosenfeld’s “The Aero Club,” 
as produced at the Criterion Theater 
with Lulu Glaser in the leading rdle, is 
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a pleasing and amusing comedy. A 
complication that is incidental arises be- 
cause the balloon in which the operator 
and the girl are the only passengers re- 
mains 3,000 feet above the earth over 
night. This paves the way for a mus- 
tard foot bath and other elements of 
realism that constitute unusual stage 
business. In “The Aero Club” Miss 
Glaser was audacious and clever. 

A play now being given in New York 
in an unpretentious way, Liebelei, or 
“The Reckoning,” is of unusual interest, 
because it represents a dramatic type 
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quite new to us in this country. The 
author, Arthur Schnitzler, has made 
himself conspicuous even among the 
younger Viennese writers for his bold 
disregard of the conventionalities of lit- 
erature both as to matter and manner. 
He breaks away equally from the 
method of Scribe and that of Ibsen, from 
the climacteric plot and from symbolic 
introspection. Almost all the tricks that 


we call theatric are eliminated. 

Miss Katherine Grey is the star, tho that 
term cannot be appropriately used in this 
type of play. 


JAMES CAREW AS CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND. ELLEN TERRY AS LADY CECILY WAYNFLETE IN 
“CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION,” AT THE EMPIRE THEATER. 





A Nut —— Psychologists 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCY, JR. 


AVING had rugged health over a 
H lifetime of more than fifty years, 
I was suddenly stricken with an 
illness which, in a few days, became 
grave, and then as suddenly turned to 
recovery. During the critical period— 
having no notion that it was critical—l 
was so little incommoded that, finding 
myself wakeful at night, I asked of my 
physician permission to read. This was 
reluctantly granted, provided I made my 
literary fare accord with the extremely 
innocuous diet to which I had been re- 
stricted. - Hence the selection of a novel 
of. Mr. Anthony Trollope—I mention 
this. to show that no mental excitation 
sufficient to account for what follows 
was.occasioned by reading. 

I should also add that while I am gen- 
erally familiar. with the theosophical con- 
ception of the astral body and with 
stories like Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbet- 
son” based thereon, I have made no study 
of psychical phenomena. And probably 
because my professional work has always 
demanded exact reasoning and rests on 
physical science, I have had little interest 
in metaphysics, or in whatever things 
there may be in heaven and earth un- 
dreamt of in the Baconian philosophy of 
works. These, from my viewpoint, have 
always seemed “beyond the reaches of 
our ‘souls” ; ‘and, anyhow, nothing had oc- 
curred immediately prior to my illness 
to attract my attention to them. 

Three weeks having elapsed since the 
crisis, I find myself fully equal to my 
regular mental work. While the im- 
pressions hereafter noted—or whatever 
else they may be called—doubtless were 
nothing more than a sick man’s delusive 
visions—the Horatian “aegri somnia 
vana’—nevertheless, they have remained 
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during this interval clear and unaltered, 
so that it seems reasonable -to assume 
that they are now independent of my 
physical state. 


At about the middle of one’ night— 
things then threatening their worst—l! 
closed Mr. Trollope and decided that be- 
ing ill, altho it had for me all the spice 
of novelty, was nevertheless a bore; that 
the confinement of it and the fever heat 
were disagreeable, and that I had been 
shut up long enough. Then ensued the 
following colloquy between two Me’s.. 

First Me—‘Well, if. you don’t like it, 
why do you stay here?” 

Second Me (Seeing nothing unreason- 
able in the suggestion)—“How can | 
help it?” 

First Me—“You needn't ; 

‘Second Me—“Go? 


just go.” 
Where as 
First Me—“ Anywhere.” 

Second Me—“Nonsense!” 


First Me—“You don't understand. 
You go; I stay here.” 

Myself (Very wide svilee =a" What 
silly stuff this is. Temperature must be 
getting up.” (Trollope resumed. ): 

A few minutes later I remembered 
that on a very hot summer’s day I came 
north from Paris in a stuffy car and 
found delightful coolness on the beach 
at: Scheveningen, Holland. Then: 

First Me—“Why don’t you go there?” 

Second Me—“To. Scheveningen ?” 

First Me—“Certainly. You can do it. 
It won’t hurt you. Try!” 

Thereupon I found myself on the 
roadway of the Scheveningen. terrace 
about ten feet from the curb of the outer 
sidewalk and not far from the Kurhaus 
I walked to a settee facing the shore. 
There was a fresh breeze off the North 
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Sea and the low surf came in bristling 
with sharp little whitecaps. There was 
nothing hazy or dreamlike in my sur- 
roundings. Everything, even to details, 
was perfectly clear. The endless Bath 
chairs, like toadstools on the beach—the 
stone cubes in the revetment of the 
terrace—the noise of a cart rattling over 
the pavement—distant music—the ubiq- 
uitous peddlers of postal cards—the 
tracery of the ironwork of the pier and 
the flags fluttering—I felt the cool salt 
air in the very depths of my lungs; as 
the sense of revival grew, the first 
thought that formed itself was: 

“Well, you did it, didn’t you?” 

And then, with this conviction of 
accomplishment, I reverted to the sick 
room across the Atlantic and enjoyed the 
contrast. No impression is more definite 
than that I remembered at that time the 
circumstances of my coming there and 
wondered over them. 

I arose to walk, and found my under- 
pinning weak—as I expected. I recalled 
the doctor’s prohibition of exertion, and 
decided to stroll slowly past the long line 
of shop windows and amuse myself by 
looking into them. I had been so long 
confined that I wanted mind employment 
and to move about, now that I was re- 
freshed. I came to the restaurant in 
front of and under the Kurhaus. I en- 
tered it merely to sit down and then pass 
thru it to the shops on the other side, for 
I was getting a little tired. I asked of 
a passing waiter the position of the near- 
est door leading to the arcade. He paid 
no attention. I tried another. He seem- 
ingly neither saw nor heard me. I 
walked across the room, put out my hand 
to open what seemed to be the sash of a 
glass door, and my hand went thru it. I 
then passed thru the closed door and 
stopped on the other side and thought 
about it. I distinctly recall gazing some- 
what vacantly into a window full of mil- 
linery while thus engrossed. I got as 
far as concluding that to move thru solid 
matter in any such way as that I must 
be an ether vibration ; but did not pursue 
the reflection because I again recollected 
the physician’s warning; and besides, it 
occurred to me.that whatever brain 
power I had must be divided between the 
two Me’s, and as I had only a part of it 
immediately available, I could not rea- 
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sonably expect it to make safe, logical 
deductions. 

I resumed my __ stroll—occasionallyv 
crossing the roadway to rest on the seats 
on the terrace edge, and gaze out on the 
water, and northerly to the long perspec- 
tive of the dunes. Near the end of the 
side walk I found a book shop. The door 
was open. The stock obviously of old 
books was arranged partly on shelves, 
which lined one side of the room, and 
partly on a long table where the backs 
of the books were uppermost. A middle 
aged man—l have smmce tried to recall 
his face, but in vain, altho it was then 
clear—evidently the proprietor, sat near 
the table reading. He returned my “Bon 
jour’—and spoke in French of the de- 
lightful weather. As I turned to the 
books on the shelves he said: “Better 
look along the table. There is more there 
to interest you.” 

I began at the end of the row and read 
the titles. They were all strange to me. 
and I recollect but one—“The Poetical 
Works of Jane Ryan.” There were 
eight octavo volumes, bound in dark blue 
leather with small conventional gilt or- 
naments on the backs. I took up the first 
volume and opened it at a biography of 
the poet from which I read that she had 
attained great celebrity and that her fame 
had been steadily growing for the last 
half-century. To the proprietor I said: 

“This is queer. I thought I was fairly 
familiar with English literature but 
never before have I heard of Jane Ryan 
or seen anything of her works.” 

“Naturally,” he replied, “they never 
were written. That is true of all the 
books on the table. They contain noth- 
ing but thoughts which might have been 
given to the world by their authors, but 
which never were.” 

I glanced at the books on the shelves 
but of these the’ titles, mainly French, 
were old acquaintances. I don’t know 
why I noted particularly a Dutch transla- 
tion of Macaulay’s essays. At all events 
I attempted to take down a volume of 
it and my hand went thru it. I could not 
even grasp it. In the effort to do so I 
found that I could carry my hand as free- 
ly thru the rows of books, as thru the 
closed door in the restaurant. Like Mac- 
beth’s dagger, they were evidently not 
sensible to feeling as to sight. But yet 
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the books on the table were not thus. 
Those I could move and handle. I sup- 
pose I must have looked astonished, for 
the man laughed. 

“Of course, you cannot move the shelf 
books,” he said. “You have no control 
whatever over the transference of mat- 
ter. You could not displace even a grain 
of dust.” 

Just then I remembered that to the 
waiters whom I had addressed in the res- 
taurant I had seemingly been inaudible 
and invisible. 

“How is it,” I demanded, “that you 
can converse with me?” 

“Why not,” he said, “I am as you are. 
I am ill and bed-ridden in one of the hos- 
pitals of The Hague. ‘I left a person in 
charge here. You see he is absent. I 
expected neglect and it preyed on me— 
for all my livelihood is this shop—so I 
came.” 

The differentiation of his motive for 
being there and mine established itself 
definitely enough and started a train of 
thought—but the partial brain refused to 
follow—and again I feared over-exertion. 

I bade him farewell. Outside, I tried 
to recall having seen that shop before. 
Altho I recognized readily three or four 
other stores I could not do so—nor so far 
as I know is there any old book shop in 
Scheveningen. The sense of bodily fati- 
gue was now increasing. I passed thru 
one of the side streets to the tram sta- 
tion and began to debate whether I had 
better return to The Hague by the old 
Scheveningen road under the trees or by 
the new route along the Canal. This 
was the only time that I lost sight of the 
preceding circumstances, since I evident- 
ly supposed that I was residing at The 
Hague and had come thence to the sea- 
shore. The next instant I corrected this. 
I recall the sense of relief as I remem- 
bered that there was no reason for going 
anywhere but home. 


“Barchester Towers” was still in my 
hand, closed with my finger marking the 
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place. The bedside light was bright 
and there was no sensation of waking up. 
I was simply there. The incidents which 
had just happened were perfectly vivid. 
I thought them over in the present sur 
roundings without any notion of incon- 
gruity, any more than I would have hac 
had | actually walked into an adjourning 
room, takeri part in some event and re- 
turned. There was no break in the con- 
tinuity of the physical fatigue. In this 
respect I felt exactly the same as I did 
in the tram station in Scheveningen. 
But the bored feeling had gone. | 
was cool and sleepy. And when I awoke 
in the morning my recovery had begun. 


“Never tell thy dream,” sagely remarks 
Epictetus, “for tho thou thyself may- 
est take a pleasure in telling thy dream, 
another will take no pleasure in hearing 
it.” To that wisdom I subscribe. But 
the point here is not the dream which 
was quite rational as dreams go, but the 
fact that at no time during the whole of 
it was the closest scrutiny and criticism 
of every happening relaxed. From the 
moment I apparently arrived at Scheven- 
ingen to the instant of leaving it I be- 
lieved that I was observing phenomena 
and trying to understand them. In every 
instance | carried this thought-search to 
the limit of such brain power as I had, 
at the same time recognizing that this 
was below normal, and fearing to over- 
tax it. As I have already indicated, the 
knowledge of the circumstances in which 
I came to Scheveningen steadily per- 
sisted, with the single lapse at the end, 
and that instantly corrected. And the 
progressing sense of physical fatigue 
seemingly bridged the physical condi- 
tions. Finally the evidence of the medi- 
cal chart of bodily temperatures indicat- 
ing the turning point exactly coincides 
with the period of the dream. 

Such is the story of what seems to be 
a somewhat singular “false creation” 
proceeding from the heat - oppressed 











American Law in China 


BY LEBBEUS R. WILFLEY 


[A few months ago Judge Wilfley was appointed Judge of the United States Court 
for China, largely, it is thought, because of his fearless work as Prosecuting Attorney in 
the Philippines in disbarring unscrupulous lawyers who would take retaining fees and then 
abandon their cases, and in suppressing newspapers printing libelous publications against 
the United States Government. Some of these disturbers of the peace, particularly the 
former class, have fled to China, and Judge Wilfley has had to execute his reforms over 
again by making strict tules as to the character of the attorneys permitted to practice in 
his court. Since the following article was written he has held examinations and disbarred 
seven of the nine American attorneys practicing in Shanghai, with the consequence that a 
storm of protest has arisen. It is understood, however, that that was just what Judge Wil- 
fley was sent to China for and that President Roosevelt heartily appruves ot his course. 
Mr. Wilfley is a native of Audrain County, Missouri, and is a graduate of Central College, 
Fayette, Mo., and of the Yale Law School. He was made Prosecuting Attorney in the 
Philippines in the spring of 1901, and in 1904 was appointed by President Roosevelt to be 
a delegate to the Universal Congress of Lawyers and Jurists at the Louisiana Purchase 


Exposition. This article was obtained as an 


Court for China by Congress at 
its last session is a unique ex- 
periment in the history of our judiciary. 
It grows out of the commercial necessi- 
ties of the situation, and is based upon 
the principle of extra-territoriality which 


1-4 creation of the United States 


is now in force in China by virtue of our 


treaty relations with that country. Our 
trade with China in recent years has 
grown enormously, to such extent, in 
fact, that our consuls-general;.who were 
formerly clothed with judiciary func- 
tions, are now no longer able to attend 
to both their judicial duties and the reg- 
ular business of the consulates. There- 
fore, in connection with Secretary Root’s 
reform of the consular service thruout 
the world, in China this court has been 
established. It is designed to be a 
tribunal of the same dignity and char- 
acter as our own regular United States 
courts. The court will have jurisdiction 
to try all cases, civil and _ criminal, 
formerly tried by the consuls-general, 
except small cases, of which the consuls- 
general still have original jurisdiction. 

Our treaty with China provides that 
in all cases where an American is the de- 
fendant he may take his case before the 
American consul-general, or, as is now 
ordered, into this new court. 

I find that many Americans do not 
understand the broad application of the 
principle of extra-territoriality which 
gives the United States authority to es- 


interview.—Ep1rTor. ] 


tablish a court of its own in the Empire 
of China. This may be briefly ex- 
plained. It is a doctrine of international 
law that a nation has jurisdiction over 
the person and property of foreigners 
who sojourn within its territory, and is 
responsible for the acts done in its 
boundaries in which foreign nations or 
their citizens are affected. This right, 
which international law recognizes as be- 
longing to the sovereign states, China 
has partially surrendered in the treaties 
which she has made with Western na- 
tions. According to these tfeaties, the 
person and property of foreigners in 
China are exempt from her jurisdiction, 
and are no longer subject to the opera- 
tion of Chinese law. An American, for 
instance, is under the protection of his 
own flag, and his property is specially 
guarded by the laws of his own coun- 
try. Our laws themselves, no less than 
the administration of them, are funda- 
mentally different from the Chinese. 
This surrendering up by China of her 
sovereignty and ceding it to Western na- 
tions is expressed within the term extra- 
territoriality. 

The laws enforced by the United 
States court which I am to establish will 
be the revised statutes of the United 
States, and in cases where these statutes 
are inadequate, the principles of the 
common law of admiralty and equity will 
apply. An appeal lies from this court to 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
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the Ninth Judicial Circuit, and from 
that court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

The court consists of a judge, a dis- 
trict attorney, a clerk and a marshal, all 
of whom have been appointed by the 
President, and are now in China, with 
the exception of myself. The judge is 
appointed for a period of ten years, at a 
salary of $8,000 a year. The district at- 
torney (Mr. Arthur Bassett, of Paris, 


TUDGE L. R. WILFLEY, 
Of the United States Court for China. 


Mo., who has been for four years in the 
Philippines as assistant attorney in the 
Bureau of Justice) receives a salary of 
$4,000 a year. The salaries of the cir- 
cuit clerk and of the marshal are each 
$3,000. 

I shall organize the court immediate- 
ly upon my arrival in China. Shanghai, 
of course, with its large foreign con- 
cessions, the commercial center of China 
and the great distributing point of that 
country, will be the headquarters of the 
court, but provision is made also for the 
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holding of regular terms at Canton. 
Hankau and Tientsin, and special terms 
shall be held in other treaty ports when- 
ever necessary. The official title of the 
court is “The United States Court for 
China” and the judge is “Judge of the 
United States Court. for China.” 

Great Britain has for about half.a cen- 
tury had its own court in China. This 
is presided over bya chief justice, and is 
arranged on a scale somewhat less elab- 

orate than the United States 
court will be. There is also the 
“mixed court,” presided over 
by a Chinese official, to which 
‘cases are taken that have a for- 
eigner as plaintiff and a China- 
man as defendant. Two days 
in the week are given to cases 
with American defendants, 
three days to those with Eng- 
lish defendants, and the re- 
maining day to other foreign- 
ers. ‘In the mixed court the 
foreigner’s protection lies in 
the presence of an “adviser” 
from the consular force of his 
own nation, who sits with the 


Chinese judge and has the right 
to protest against any decree 
which seems to him unjust. 
But with faith in the future 
one can see a great commercial 


outlook for China. The nation 
is in a state of upheaval. No 
one can predict just what may 
result, and there may be most 
radical changes. Should a con- 
stitution be granted and a re- 
vised code of laws be intro- 
duced, with an _ incorruptible 
judiciary, a currency reform 
and a greater advance in scien- 
tific teaching in the schools, 
China could take her place among the 
most progressive nations. There is no 
doubt that the yeast of the Occident 
has been firmly implanted in the coun- 
try. Who can tell in how many di- 
rections it may eventually work? It 
is not entirely imaginative for the man 
of middle age today to expect to live un- 
til extra-territoriality in the sense in 
which the term is now employed shall 
have become a thing no longer necessary 
in China. 


St. Lovrs, Mo. 





Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


Senator Knox 


VER since he rather suddenly 
E emerged from his Pittsburg law 
offices to be United States Attor- 
ney-General, at the call of President Mc- 
Kinley, Philander C. Knox has been 
among the watched ones. It’s a case of 
“Pleasure’s all mine,” for Senator Knox 


Of course that atmosphere of childlike 
innocence which always envelops him is 
not strictly indicative, and it is danger- 
ous to be deceived thereby ; nevertheless 
I firmly believe that when Senator Knox 
puts himself to the inconvenience of 
denying anything he does it with the con- 
viction that he is simply saving the othei 
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as little needs watching as almost anyone 
in public life—in spite of all the charges 
of corporation and railroad complications 
to the contrary. Senator Knox has not 
spent much time denying them for the 


simple reason that he never denies any-: 


thing ; but he did say, the other day, that 
he never had anything to do with the 
great steel combine and was never at- 
torney for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


fellow from making a fool of himself. 
We watch him simply because it is re- 
freshing and entertaining. Physically as 
well as politically it is refreshing. When 
he is as‘old as Senator Hale he may be 
as crabbed and austere. There are in- 
dications pointing that way—more thar 
there were about “Bub Hale,” over at the 
House end, not so many years ago. But 
Hale is seventy-one. Knox is only fifty- 
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six by the calendar and less by ordinary 
observation. As yet he retains the spice 
of life—variety. You know precisely 
what Hale will do, how he will do it, 
what he will say, how he will say it. 
You’re not sc sure of Knox. 

Knox is a small man—exceptionally 
small; small as Hale; almost as portly; 
and between them there is not more than 
the possibilities of fifteen years’ develop- 
ment, in inherent, unapproachable pom- 
posity. There is this to be said of Knox, 
that it is not artificial. It is altogether 
unconscious. He has solid shoulders and 
a full chest. He stands and walks like a 
naval officer on parade—merry ones 
about the Senate say that he has to, to 
keep in balance the massive head he car- 
ries on his shoulders. 

That head is a study. It attracts at- 
tention instantly and holds it almost to a 
breach of courtesy. It has been called a 
Napoleon head. Perhaps. It is broad 
and deep, with a high crown and big, 
bulging forehead from which the black 
hair is beating a successful retreat. The 


face under the. forehead is good to look 
at, but suggestive of other things than 


the massive dome. It is a smooth-shaven, 
delightfully clean and open face, narrow 
and long, delicately put together, excep- 
tionally fair and free from wrinkles. 
There is so much room inside the think- 
ing chamber that ‘apparently there has 
been no occasion for thoughts to’ furrow 
canals outside. 

Knox is one of those phenomenal read- 
ers with a capacity so far beyond the 
comprehension of common folk that no 
tale is too vast to be believed. As he 
never denies anything there is no use 
asking him if it is true, but he is credited 
with reading every daily paper of im- 
portance published in Pennsylvania, 
every periodical published anywhere, 
every new novel of any value, the Wash- 
ington newspapers and the Congressiona: 
Record, besides everything new in law 
matters and all that is necessary to ac- 
complish his quick, complete and compre- 
hensive grasp of the various topics of 
debate which he handles with such 
equanimity. There’s doubtless more 
truth in it than in some stories. There’s 
absolutely no fiction in the fact that he is 
one of the brainiest men in the Senate. 

No one doubted Knox’s ability. He 
had given too good evidence of it in the 
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Department of Justice, under two Presi- 
dents. But when he slipped from thc 
Attorney-Generalship into Quay’s Sena 
torial shoes, that air of innocent egotism: 
about him caused some of the standar:i 
Senators to smile. They did not realize 
how purely natural it was to him—as 
natural as it is for him to be the best 
dressed man in Washington. They 
thought he was banking on having been 
Attorney-General. They whispered 
about what would happen. The Senate 
is a mighty leveller. For a_ time 
Knox felt the pressure, but what he was 
was so innocently unintentional that he 
couldn’t take the hint." He didn’t take it. 
He has been just the same every day, 
ever since. Nor did it take him long to 
assume a position among the most in- 
fluential whose hands are on the helm of 
our Ship of State. Later, when he was 
offered a seat at the Supreme Bench and 
instantly declined it, no one wondered. 
His ambition was for power, and the 
Senate was the place for him. 

What he has already accomplished, i= 
the world as well as the Senate, was evi- 
dent in the way the country sat up at at- 
tention the other day when Senator Knox 
came out in favor of Reed Smoot’s r:- 
taining his seat, in one of the strongest 
and most effective speeches he has ever 
delivered. Anathemas came rattling ai! 
over him immediately from the earnest 
women everywhere, who had gone daft 
in their determination to strike obso- 
lescent polygamy thru unpolygamous 
Smoot, making the Senate turn him out 
whether it had the right to or not. The 
venerable chaplain of the Senate, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, put the truth in a 
nutshell when he said of Knox’s speech: 

“T listened with great interest and thanked 
him for having made it. It presented the issue 
in proper form and I agreed with what he 
said. It is my opinion that an erroneous im 
pression of the Smoot case has gone abroad, 
and that many good people have wrong ideas 


of it. I am glad Senator Knox corrected these 
mistaken ideas.” 
at 


Senator J. C. Burrows 


The Smoot case reached its climax «’ 
last on Wednesday. It has dragged long 
enough, but by that means it has received 
almost unlimited attention—and cost the 
country a lot of money. For three years 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, with Senator Burrows as 
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chairman, has been hearing every wit- 
ness that could be called and examining 
an almost inconceivable amount of testi- 
mony. For three years Reed Smoot has 
been kept on the anxious seat, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of excellent women 
waxing furious against him for no rea- 
son but that he was a Mormon, while the 
Senate Committee, under the guidance of 
Senator Burrows, has been seeking ani 
sifting to find out whether the Constitu- 
tion gave them authority to comply with 
the voluminous demands and expel inno- 
cent, agreeable and ‘wholly unoffending 
Smoot. 

If the people could only have seen it 
in the right light, as Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale says, they would have realized that 
all the memorials, petitions and applica- 
tions they have been hurling at the Sen- 
ate were wretchedly out of place—little 
less than criminal contempt of court— 
for it was only as a court that the Senate 
could consider the charges. They should 
have presented their evidence and rested 
there. This deluging the Senate with 
petitions and then filling the press with 
anathemas and threats against all who 
held views to the contrary has hurt their 
influence. They will see it so some day. 

They could have found no better ad- 
vocate of their theories and wishes than 
the Hon. Julius Cesar Burrows, of Mich- 
igan. Of all the Senate he had inherent 
—almost pre-natal—antagonism against 
all things Mormon, which incited him to 
leave no stone unturned to carry out the 
effort. Sylvester Smith, the notorious 
Mormon who was finally expelled from 
the Mormon Church for grave irregular- 
ities, was bro‘her of Senator Burrows’s 
mother. She doubtless believed in her 
brother and considered him a victim of 
Mormonism; so that almost from birth, 
from his uncle and his mother, Senator 
Burrows must have heard all that there 
was to hear against the Mormons. It is 
a bit of the sarcasm of destiny that the 
nephew of the expelled Mormon should 
sit in judgment to expel a Mormon Sen- 
ator. 

But Senator Burrows is a just man. 
A man whose sterling integrity no mor- 
tal could impugn. He is built on honest 
lines—upright and downright, He shows 
it in every inch of him. He is seventy 
years old, and his white hair and full 
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white beard indorse it; but nothing else. 
He is a large man, with broad shoulders 
and full chest, with eyes that are quick 
and keen and a voice as strong and clear 
as it used to be when he was an officer, 
back in the Civil War. He stands as 
straight as he did then, and has the 
strong, quick swing of the soldier about 
him yet. He never bends from the con- 
scious dignity of his past and his present, 
but he is one of the invariably courteous 
and cordial men you are always glad of 
an excuse to meet. He has democrati- 
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appreciation of the constitutional equal- 
ity of men, and a smile and hearty hand- 


shake for whoever comes. In return one 
instinctively trusts Senator Burrows and 
believes in him. 

3urrows is an able man and an elo- 
quent speaker. It is not often that the 
Senate hears him, for he is not one of 
those who jump up and fire, no matter 
what, the moment a target is set up. He 
waits till he has something to say, and 
says it in a way to command attention 
and carry conviction. No man in the 
Senate speaks to better listeners. When 
he opened—and when he closed—the 
Smoot case every chair in the chamber 
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was filled,andmany were drawn over from 
the House. He has a masterly command 
of English and spoke with the courage 
of his convictions—tho it was a hard 
task, for Reed Smoot has not a better 
friend on the floor than Burrows, of 
Michigan. He is too just a man not to 
appreciate the personal qualities of the 
Senator from Utah, and he freely ac- 
knowledged them in that speech, when 
for three hours and a half he held undi- 
vided attention to his eloquent and 
rhetorical recital of the conclusions he 
drew from the long investigations. It 
was one of those pictures which will 
never fade—one of the graphic, almost 
tragic, memories of the Senate. He face: 
Smoot squarely thruout, and Smoot sat 
with his eyes fixed on Burrows from the 
beginning to the end. A few feet from 
Smoot sat Edward Everett Hale, in his 
black, flowing robes. 

Burrows’s speech was as strong as 
could have been prepared upon the sub- 
ject, and as effectively delivered. It 
might not have changed the result, but 
if two or three of the bitter, vindictive 
tirades which followed had been left out, 
the case against Smoot would at least 
have stood much stronger. The venom- 
ous slashing which Smoot and Mormon- 
ism received later, with such evidently 
sinister motives, did all that was possi- 
ble to mar the dignity and force of Sen- 
ator Burrows’s presentation. 


Reed Smoot 


The man who has called out the elo- 
quence of Knox and Burrows and a 
dozen more, the memorials and petitions 
of hundreds of thousands, and three 
solid years of investigation, is as retir- 
ing, unobtrusive, inoffensive and friend- 
ly a man as could be found. He is cer- 
tainly a man of phenomenal self-control, 
too, or he never could have sat thru all 
the gratuitous attacks and insults of the 
past three years with that imperturba- 
ble courtesy and ready-to-meet-you-half- 
way cordiality unruffled. I have had to 
know Smoot rather well thru these 
years, and have often talked with him 
confidentially on matters that most in- 
terested him, and whatever else ought to 
be said or ought not to be said, this at 
least he deserves: I never heard him say 
one word indicative of ill feeling or re- 


sentment. I doubt if any one has known 
him to bite back, however grave the 
temptation or good the opportunity. 

It is not because he is incapable. Some 
have said that he was not the caliber of 
a. Senator. Well, there are a goodly 
number more in the sacred chamber to- 
day who have never yet betrayed any 
adequate excuse for being there, and 
who distinctly lack Smoot’s obvious rea- 
son for it: that he has been so much an 
issue himself, ever since he assumed the 
toga, that he has had little opportunity, 
and has always doubted the propriety of 
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making himself evident in other issues. 
The fact that he has been under constant 
uncertainty as to his right to. be there 
and been looked upon by his colleagues 
—more emphatically by the public—al- 
most as a usurper, has handicapped even 
his manner of moving about the Senate 
corridors. 

At home he proved himself an ener- 
getic and successful business man. In 
the Senate he has at least won the re- 
spect and friendship of the great ma- 
jority on both sides, for good qualities 
which he has thus far been able to ex- 
hibit—which is saying a good deal, un- 
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der the circumstances. For years now 
he has been pointed out and stared at as 
the wild and wicked apostle of the Mor- 
mon Church, who had stolen into the 
Senate and was to be kicked out again. 
It has not been inspiring to growth in 
statesmanship. ~ 

Personal contact with Smoot fails to 
disclose apostolic terrors quite as much 
as any lack of Senatorial timber. Apropos, 
I hear that a delegation of ladies was 
assailing Senator Proctor, in the Marble 
Room, demanding that he denounce 
Smoot, when the tall, thin, pleasant- 
faced, good-foreheaded Utah man came 
silently, timidly down the room. Sen- 
ator Proctor beckoned, and as he came 
up said, in his thunderous voice: 

“Ladies, this is Senator Smoot. 
me introduce him.” 

The ladies gasped and shuddered, 
while Smoot bowed pleasantly and 
smiled. He always smiles if one is half 
willing to have him. One of the ladies 
gathered herself together and said, truly, 
perhaps: | 

“We were telling Senator Proctor 
about a memorial hall we want to erect.” 

Smoot listened politely as she de- 
scribed it. When she finished he slipped 
a twenty-dollar bill into her hand, say- 
ing: “It seems a very worthy object. 
Thank you for giving me the opportu- 
nity to contribute.” With another smil- 
ing bow he disappeared. 

No one claims that Reed Smoot has 
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ever anything but frowned upon polyg- 
amy. To see his wife would be suff- 
cient evidence without more. She is a 
charming, delightfully cultivated little 
woman, with rosy cheeks and laughing 
eyes. One would think her something 
short of thirty, but the first you know 
she is talking of her six children, the 
oldest a six-foot boy of twenty, the 
youngest a little girl who says: “I wants 
to go where papa works and tell zose 
men he is just ze bestest papa zat ever 
lived.” 

I fancy she is right. Smoot looks and 
talks like a man whose home life is what 
it should be. He is forty-five years old, 
born and college bred in Utah. He has 
a good face and particularly good eyes. 
He has had a stormy passage of it thus 
far, but he has qualities of greatness, 
which may yet develop, if there is truth 
in what a wise man once said about one 
being greater who bridled his tongue 
than one who took a city. He has the 
reputation in the Senate of being an hon- 
est, earnest, conscientious man. He 
shows it; and, as such, credence should 
be given by the world to his sworn state- 
ment before the committee that there 
was nothing in any oath which he had 
taken or vow he had made in the Church 
which could conflict with his duties as a 
citizen or a Senator. The final vote on 
his case last week—42 to 28—shows that 
the Senate is with him, and he will hol: 
his seat. 

WasuHinctTon, D. C. 


The Will o’ the Wind 


BY M. C. SKEEL 


Wuen the wind was dancing, as the wind 
_ will dance, 
With rustle and whistle o’er hillock and lea, 
I said, “I will leave all our meeting to chance; 
I'll seek no lover wherever he be.” 
So I closed my eyes and I backward turned, 
_And the breeze was fair in my blinded face, 
Then all in a moment it whirled about 
And blew me straight to the trysting place. 


O hither, thither, whither, and blow, wind, 
blow, 
to _ to south, and from Spain to 
nd; 
But never, never, never may the wisest know 
How to reckon with the will o’ the wind. 


The wind blew roughly, as the wind will blow, 
He called me false, and I said “Farewell!” 
He vowed far away to the East to go, 
And free himself from my heartless spell. 
But the wind roared out from the stormy east 
And tost him back to the waiting shore; 
Lo, while I sorrowed and love increased, 
It blew him in at my cottage door. 


So hither, thither, whither, and blow, wind, 
blow, 
ie a. to south, and from Spain to 
na; 
Yet never, never, never may the wisest know 
How to reckon with the will o’ the wind. 
WesTeERVILLE, Onto. 
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The Spanish Inquisition 


Tue third volume of Dr. Lea’s monu- 
mental work* appears at an opportune 
moment. From it the “Undistinguished 
Heretic,” whose confessions, in the issue 
of January 1oth, have aroused so much 
discussion, may learn what would have 
been done with him had he lived in Spain 
three hundred years ago. Some chance 
word, some expression of sympathy for 
those theologically without the pale, 
would inevitably have been reported to 
the argus-eyed guardians of the faith; 
there would have followed an arrest as 
mysterious as if the earth had opened 
her mouth to swallow him up, like the 
impious Korah of old. The walls of 
Spanish prisons were thick, the silences 
interminable. The accused was not told 
the precise charge against him; enough 
that it concerned the faith. He was left 
to search his own heart and confess all 
his doctrinal shortcomings, to the saving 
of his soul. But this confession brought 
no relief, for the inquisitorial process 
must always take its appointed course. 
He must inevitably undergo torture; if 
pleading innocence, to test his sincerity ; 
if admitting his guilt, to induce him to 
betray all confederates and sympathizers. 
The interests of the accused were in the 
hands of a so-called advocate, pledged to 
drop the defense if personally convinced 
of his client’s guiit; by the middle of the 
sixteenth century he had become a sala- 
ried official, whose chief function was to 
urge the prisoner to confess fully. With 
sham counsel, the alleged culprit entered 
on a trial, often conducted at great ex- 
pense of time and foolscap, and always 
paid for out of confiscated estates. He 
was confronted with no witnesses ; he was 
not even told who they were; nay, dur- 
ing a great part of the life history of the 
Inquisition the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion was mutilated in order to prevent, 
if possible, the defendant from inferring 
the identity of the witnesses. Presumed 
guilty until proven innocent, the pris- 
oner’s interests were safeguarded only 


*A History oF THe INguIsITION OF Spain. By 
Henry Charles Lea. In four volumes. Volumes I-TI7. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 each, 
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‘cution.” 


by his judges, and these, however con 
scientious they might happen to be, 
“habitually served as parties to the prose- 
Thus the odds were long 
against acquittal. The system was such 
that even if, under the pangs of ingeni- 
ously graded torture, the victim did not 
confess crimes he had never committed, 
he was liable to go to the stake as a nega- 
tivo—one who persistently denied the 
charge of heresy preferred by witnesses 
to him anonymous. Hence might occur 
grim travesties of justice. If the nega- 
tivo would but admit his guilt, his merci- 
ful executioners would see to it that he 
was garrotted before he was burned ; but 
cases are recorded where evidently the 
accused abhorred from the bottom of his 
orthodox soul the heresy for which he 
had been brought to bar, and preferred 
slowly roasting alive to going before his 
Maker with the lie upon his lips. In con- 
trast with this style of procedure, our 
own cumbersome jury system, with the 
thousand loopholes where the guilty may 
escape, seems well-nigh ideal; and even 
the publicity of the yellowest of yellow 
journals would appear to be a boon. 

In fairness to the Inquisition Dr. Lea 
shows that its methods compare favora- 
bly with those of Spanish secular courts, 
that in some ways it was more humane 
than the older Episcopal and the younger 
Roman inquisitions. It is made equally 
clear, however, that the Spanish tribunal 
was, when abused, a formidable engine 
of graft and of irresponsible oppression ; 
it was so easy to shut a man up in secret 
prison, to confiscate his property, and 
thus to ruin his family for generations: 
for the kin of a heretic were tainted, just 
as were the descendants of Jews. 

One is apt to imagine that the chief 
business of the Inquisition was to ferret 
out Protestants. Dr. Lea has compiled 
statistics which prove the contrary. So 
thoroly did the organization do its work 
during the short Lutheran scare of the 
sixteenth century that Spanish dissent 
was nipped in the bud; subsequent ar- 
rests are chiefly those of Huguenot and 
Anglican traders and sailors. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the se- 
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cret adherents of Judaism and Islam 
were far more numerous than were the 
Evangelicals. Among the moral offenses 
of which the tribunal took cognizance 
were solicitation in the confessional, and 
the assertion that fornication is not a sin; 
the latter was a very common heresy in 
the district of Toledo about 1600. In 
later periods the number of trials for 
sorcery increases, a part of the great 
witchcraft delusion. Between 1721 and 
1727 the Judaizers are the chief object of 
persecutions, for the barbarous expulsion 
of the Jews in 1492 had induced many 
feigned conversions. Among the saddest 
chapters of religious fanaticism and race 
hatred is the fate of the converted Jews 
and Moors, here graphically depicted. 
Dr. Lea points out the effect of the In- 
quisition on the national character. Not 
alone on works of art did a strict censor- 
ship revenge itself. Rigid rules hedged 
in the printers, and the supervision of 
literature was made complete by requir- 
ing that all packages of imported mer- 
chandise be searched for concealed books. 
All works brought into the country had 
to pass the inquisitors. The Spanish in- 
tellect was further protected by prohibit- 
ing study at foreign universities, with the 
exception of one or two Catholic centers 
such as Rome. Spain became a hermet- 
ically sealed hothouse of orthodoxy. In- 
dependent thinkers had to pass their days 
in silence and conformity, and must have 
found splendor of ritual but a sorry sub- 
stitute for the freedom of spontaneous 
faith. In place of courage and confi- 
dence, there was a brooding cloud of sus- 
picion, cruelty, race hatred. With the 
hardening of heart went a progressive 
induration of intellect, which made void 
the literary promise of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: “the arts and sciences were neg- 
lected, commercial and industrial prog- 
ress was rendered impossible, and the 
character which Spain acquired among 
the nations was tersely expressed in the 
current saying that Africa began at the 
Pyrenees,” , 


The narrative, based on most pains- 
taking combination of sources scattered’ 
for the most part among the archives of 
Spain, is not always light reading. The 
frequent occurrence of detail and techni- 
cality is more than compensated for, 
however, by the concreteness and vivid- 
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ness of many an incident of high dramat- 
ic worth. Written in the impartial spirit 
characteristic of the author’s earlier pub- 
lications, this is the crowning achieve- 
ment in the career of the octogenarian 
who is generally recognized on the Con- 
tinent as second to no other American 


historian. 
& 


Musical Culture 


SucuH a book as Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son’s The Romantic Composers’ shows 
the extent to which musical appreciation - 
has become part of the general equip- 
ment of educated men and women. This 
series of essays, tho they would be both 
serviceable and satisfactory to the pro- 
fessional musician, are quite intelligible 
to the average reader, and will find their 
best public among concert-goers who 
wish to get the most out of their con- 
certs. The introductory chapter, on 
“Romanticism in Music,” treats the 
movement in this art as expressive of the 
romantic spirit of art in general, and 
thru this, of the human spirit that col- 
ored the civilization of the period. He 
shows the change from the almost pure- 
ly objective art of pre-Beethoven com- 
posers to the subjective attitude of the 
Romanticists, to whom music stood as 
the supreme medium for the expression 
of human personality, and in a discussion 
both sane and sympathetic shows not 
only the immense possibilities of music 
as an expressive art, but brings out clear- 
ly the limits of its power. His discussion 
of program music in particular, and his 
forecast of present day tendencies will be 
especially helpful to the conscientious 
concert-goer. 

This treatment of music as an ex- 
pression of humanity gives vivacity to 
the six sketches that follow, of Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ber- 
lioz and Liszt, in which the personality 
of the composer is treated as it affects 
his music. These sketches, partly bio- 
graphic, partly critical, will give to the 
average music-lover a much keener sense 
of values in the music of these com- 
posers. The brief musical illustrations 
are well chosen, and in speaking of them 
Mr. Mason employs little of the termin- 





By Daniel Gregory 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 353. 


1TuHe Romantic Composers. 
Mason. New York: 
$1.75 net, 
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ology of the art. The Romantic Com- 
posers is intended to be read after the 
author’s “Beethoven and His Forerun- 
ners” and before his “From Grieg to 
Brahms,” the whole making a series of 
studies of composers -and their music 
from Palestrina to the present day. 

Oliver Huckel’s version of Tann- 
hiuser,’ like his earlier settings of “‘Lo- 
hengrin” and ‘“Parsifal,” is intended to 
give the music-lover a better grasp of 
Wagnerian art by presenting the words 
of the music-drama, always of immense 
importance in the Wagnerian art-scheme, 
in a worthy poetic setting. Instead of 
the bold and jerky translations of the li- 
bretto books, Mr. Huckel presents a 
metrical version of the story of the play, 
reproducing the dialog and describing 
the action and circumstance. It is no 
great poetry, but it is dignified thruout, 
and reflects to a considerable degree the 
spirit of the original. The Foreword 
shows how from the three sources at 
Wagner’s disposal—the old “Tann- 
hauser” myth, the “Wartburgkrieg” and 
the legend of St. Elizabeth—the poet’s 
genius created a work of such tremen- 
dous ethical significance—a drama of 
mankind. The type and binding are rest- 
ful and beautiful. 

The author of The Ethics of Wag- 

ner’s Ring of the Nibelung’ is confident 
that she has discovered in the Ring Cycle 
“a logical and coherent ethical doctrine.” 
She regards it 
“as presenting a panoramic picture of the evo- 
lution of the human consciousness struggling 
to free itself from the hampering conditions 
of self, until at last, selfless, it is lost in the 
Divine will.” 
In proof of this she retells in prose, and 
it must be admitted prosaically, the com- 
plete story of this drama of gods and 
men, and gives her interpretation of its 
complex symbolism. She does not pro- 
fess that it is Wagner’s interpretation, 
and the reader will not be apt to find -it 
his own, but he will at least be drawn to 
think about it, and so, by getting more 
meaning from it, he will give to the mu- 
sic more power. 

Famous American Songs,’ by Gustav 





2 TanNHAUSER. Wagner’s Music-Drama Retold in 
English Verse. By Oliver Huckel. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 70. 75 cents, 

*Tue Ernaics or Wacner’s THe RING oF THE 
NIRELUNG. By Mary Elizabeth Lewis. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Kobbé, tells about everything one can in 
reason wish to know about some dozen 
native airs, ranging from “Home, Sweet 
Home” to the “Songs of the War.” 
There is information not only about the 
composer and the conditions under which 
the song was written, but, wherever it 
has appeared under interesting circum- 
stances, they seem to have been recorded 
in this pleasant and light-running book. 
It ought to be of value in the prepara- 
tion of club papers, and it certainly does 
bring the forgotten composers of our 
American folk songs, such as Dan Em- 
met, who gave us “Dixie,” to where we 
can feel a sense of direct personal grati- 
tude. 

Among the books for the musician’s 
library ought to be mentioned the new 
and enlarged edition of Upton’s Stand- 
ard Operas,’ which gives in a few pages 
just what the ordinary person wants to 
know about the plot and composer of an 
opera that he is going to see. 

There are few singers in the world who 
could not profit at some point from a 
careful study of Mr. Henderson’s recent 
book The Art of the Singer.’ He is not 
a teacher of singing, but one of the oft 
despised class of music critics ; yet he has 
devoted twenty-five years of earnest 
study to his subject, has observed the 
methods of many teachers, has heard and 
studied the work of the famous singers 
of the period and, best of all, has re- 
ceived from such pre-eminent singers as 
Jean de:Reszke, Marcella Sembrich and 
Lillian Nordica information of the 
highest value and practical demonstra- 
tions of inestimable worth. He gives 
definite directions concerning fundamen- 
tal breathing, tone formation and the va- 
rious steps in voice culture. The student 
is warned against any supposed mystery 
in the art of singing. The importance of 
naturalness and ease in breathing and 
producing tones is emphasized. The 
earlier steps in the training are followed 
by instructions for the acquirement of 
agility, which comes alone by judicious 
practice, and while this is not the day of 


*Famous American Soncs. By Gustav Kobbé. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. 180, cloth, $1.50; 
limp leather, $2.50. 

5Tue Stanparp Operas. Their Plots, Music and 
Composers. Illustrated by George P. Upton. Chicago: 
A. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

*Tue Art or TNE SINGER. Practical Hints About 
Vocal Technics and Style. By W. J. Henderson. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
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coloratura singing, agility is nevertheless 
essential to every singer as a reserve store 
of technic. Without undervaluing 
beauty of tone the importance of enuncia- 
tion is dwelt upon, as it should be, with 
insistence—“songs without words are 
written for instruments only”—singing 
mere sounds is senseless, tho its perform- 
ance may please the ears of an audience, 
and it is the artist who must educate the 
public. A strong plea is made for musi- 
cal culture. Most singers, the author 
says, are obstinately one-sided practicers 
of their art. They should hear instru- 
mental music, lots of it, should play some 
instrument, know something of musical 
form and master vocal sight reading—in 
short, they should make themselves real 
artists—and this is about the best advice 
- of the whole admirable treatise. 


. J 
Rosebery’s Study of Churchill 


Lorp RosesBery and the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill were at Eton together ; 
and from Eton both went to Oxford— 
Churchill to Merton and Lord Rosebery 
to Christ Church. Thereafter the asso- 
ciation of the two men was social rather 
than political, for they were in opposing 
camps ; but the friendship between them, 
which was really begun at Oxford in 
1868, was continued until Lord Ran- 
dolph’s death in 1895. Lord Rosebery’s 
monograph* has two phases—in part it 
is a review of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
remarkable life of his distinguished 
father, while for the rest it is what Lord 
Rosebery describes as a reminiscence 
and a study. There were times when 
such a work as this would have appeared 
first in the Edinburgh Review, for it has 
many of the characteristics that mark the 
earlier biographical studies in that fa- 
mous organ of the English Whigs. But 
the Edinburgh Review is no longer do- 
ing its old service to English political 
literature. Times have changed. The 
reading constituency for such a work as 
this, written by a statesman of Lord Rose- 
bery’s distinction, has been enormously 
enlarged during the last twenty years; 
and thus we have this study of Churchill 
and of his part in English politics in 


* Lorp RANDOLPH CuurcHi. By Lord Rosebery. 


New York: Harper Bros. $2.25. 
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book-form at first-hand, with none of the 
fading bloom that almost inevitably at- 
tends reprinting from a serial publica- 
tion, however important that publication 
may have been or still is, 

For Mr. Winston Churchill’s work 
Lord .Rosebery has nothing but praise. 
Among English political biographies he 
groups it much where it was grouped by 
THE INDEPENDENT when the biography 
was published in New York a year ago. 
“Mr. Winston Churchill is,” he writes, 
“to be congratulated on a consummate 
achievement. He has under great diffi- 
culties produced a fascinating book; one 
to be ranked among the first dozen, per- 
haps the first half dozen, biographies in 
our language.” 

It was remarked at the outset that 
Lord Rosebery’s monograph has two di- 
visions. There are really three—the re- 
view of Mr. Winston Churchill’s work, 
reminiscences of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, and an estimate of his short but bril- 
liant political career. Lord Rosebery’s 
reminiscences of his Eton and Oxford 
friend are perhaps the most illuminating 
part of the monograph, for they are full 
of intimate touches, revealing a close and 
unbroken friendship, and a friendship 
that was replete with many personal con- 
fidences. It is in this part of the book 
that Lord Rosebery is best able to sup- 
plement Mr. Winston Churchill’s two 
large volumes by bringing out aspects of 
Lord Churchill’s character of which it 
was practically impossible for his son, 
who was little more than a boy when his 
father was prominent in English political 
life, to write. 

To some extent the estimate of Lord 
Randolph Churchill is also supplement- 
tary to the biography; for no son could 
express himself regarding the career of 
his father with the freedom and the con- 
fidence that marks Lord Rosebery’s ap- 
preciation of Lord Randolph. In this 
matter Lord Rosebery enjoyed an excep- 
tional freedom, for he was not of the 
same political party as Lord Randolph, 
and he was thus able to regard him from 
a more detached point of view than men 
who sat on the same side of the House 
of Commons, or who served with Lord 
Randolph in the two Salisbury Cabinets, 
of which, for brief periods, he was an in- 
tractable member. Lord Rosebery’s ear- 
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‘liest estimate of Lord Randolph—that 
to which he gives first expression in his 
monograph—is that he was one of the 
most remarkable men with the most re- 
markable career of the Victorian era. His 
definite career did not extend beyond six 
years. During that time he gained sig- 
nal victories in Parliament, in the coun- 
try, and in the counsels of the Tory party. 
But somehow all these victories and the 
hold that Lord Randolph Churchill had 
for a brief space on the country were 
fruitless and barren. Thus it is that the 
best that Lord Rosebery can say for his 
friend is that “even with his unfulfilled 
promise he must be remembered as one 
of the most meteoric of Parliamentary 
figures, as the shooting star of politics, 
and as one who when in office strove for 
a broad and enlightened policy, to which 
he pledged his faith and his career.” 

Few men have been more fortunate 
than Lord Randolph in their biographers. 
Fewer still have had added interpreta- 
tions of their lives from so discriminating 
but always sympathetic a critic as Lord 
Rosebery in his study of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

yd 


Three Garden Books 


In the preface to The Garden and Its 
Accessories’ the author calls ‘himself a 
landscape architect. Mr. W. Robinson 
in his Garden Beautiful’ greatly objects 
.to this name, for he says the landscape 
gardener and the architect are two dif- 
ferent professions and should not be 
named together. The many interesting 
illustrations of Mr. Underwood’s book 
seem to show a reasonable connection 
between architecture and gardens, The 
pictures are upon highly glazed paper. 
The text is chiefly a running comment 
on the illustrations. They are suggest- 
ive and suitable for formal gardens, and 
the pretty dovecote on a column of field 
stone would be charming in any garden. 
The gazing-globe may be interesting and 
delightful in color, but exactly in the mid- 
dle of the door of the summer house it 
makes the composition of the picture bad 
and looks like a lonely fence-post. It is 


1Tue Garpen and Its Accessories. By Loring 
Underwood. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

2Tue Garpen Beautirut. Home Woods. Home 
Landscape. By W. F. Robinson. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 
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fully as bad on the terrace. Pergola; 
and garden houses are always charming 
additions to a garden. In the chapter 01) 
fences there is the heavy cannon-ball pos; 
fence, but not one with the graceful urn 
above, as seen in old New England gar- 
dens—an illustration of one is in the 
frontispiece of Sara Orne Jewett’s “Deep 
Haven.” The composite is said to be the 
coming style for gardens—a natural gar- 
den, with some architectural conveniences 
and ornaments. This book gives exam- 
ples of such garden accessories, which 
may be useful to lovers of gardens. 

The Garden Beautiful is written not 
for small land owners, but for those own- 
ing large estates or tracts of land that 
can be planted with forest trees and wild 
flowers. Mr. Robinson has no patience 
with any one who differs from his ideas 
of landscape gardening. Watts said, 
when translating one of David’s psalms: 
“Cursing one’s enemies is not so evan- 
gelical a practice, therefore I have given 
this psalm another turn.” It might have 
made a smaller book and been more evan- 
gelical, tho less racy if the abuse of other 
writers had been omitted. There will al- 


ways be those who love the formal gar- 
den and those who think landscape gar- 
dening is the only desirable thing. Each 
style of gardening, if well done, has its 


own beauty and place. Mrs. Van Rens- 


selaer says: 


“If we use our minds and eyes we find no 
reason to think that formal gardening and 
naturalistic gardening are deadly rivals, each 
of which must put the knife to the other’s 
throat if it wishes itself to survive. There is 
no real opposition between the two systems, 
ie apart tho their extreme results may 
ie.” 

Edward Andre, of France, says: 

“Three styles may be recognized—the geo- 
metrical style, the landscape style and the com- 
posite style. The mixed or composite style re- 
sults from a judicious mingling of the other 
two, under favorable conditions; and, to my 
mind, it is to this style that the future of 
gardening belongs.” 


Altho Mr. Robinson sees. nothing good 
except landscape gardening in his pref- 
ace, he allows that “small gardens are 
often the most beautiful and best for the 
happiness of their owners.” John Led- 
ling calls the garden ‘outdoor scenery 
neatly writ in man’s small hand.” Mr. 
Robinson’s book is written “for the many 
who have greater opportunities.” His 
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knowledge of plants, shrubs and trees is 
delightful. He is wise in urging the 
planting of native shrubs, trees and 
plants. His directions for the planting 
of forests are valuable. But he scorns 
the agricultural schools and colleges, and 
has written a whole chapter against the 
use of Latin botanical names. This book 
is most valuable in England, as it is writ- 
ten for that climate. But his careful list 
of trees with directions where each 
should be planted, his lists of shrubs, and 
the true love of nature that runs thru 
the book will make it one that owners of 
woodlands or large estates will enjoy 
and find useful in spite of the mustard 
and pepper with which it is highly sea- 
soned., 

If one wished to make a garden tour 
thru England, as_ cathedral tours are 
sometimes taken, the Book of English 
Gardens’ would prove a useful guide- 
book. Altho the first chapter is on gar- 
dens, and gives a short history of garden- 
ing, telling part of what is so ably told 
in Lady Amherst’s book on “English 
Gardens,” yet the book is not so much 
a garden book as a description of the 
“ancient homes of lord and lady, built 
for pleasure and for state.” The garden 
is the out-of-door drawing-room and the 
good or bad history of the princely or 
royal folk who walked in each is care- 
fully given, in connection with the house. 
The book is dedicated to Mary, Countess 
of Iichester, and the first garden de- 
scribed is hers. There is a chapter on 
Cottage Gardens, and another on A Mod- 
ern Garden, Surrey. Can this be the gar- 
den of Mrs. C. W. Earle, the author of 
“Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden?” 
There are twenty-four illustrations from 
water colors. The most charming, as a 
picture, is the Lavender Garden Knole. 
The book is full of laboriously collected 
information connected with the family 
history of the owners of the famous 
houses and gardens in England. They 
are the homes and gardens of the titled 
rich. The book has the interest of an 
old curio. 

& 

The Amulet. By Charles Egbert Craddock. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
This is probably the best of Miss 
Murfree’s stories of pioneer life in 





.°A Boox or ExcLisn GARDENS. By M. R. Gloag. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Tennessee. She writes now with more 
elegarrce and scholarly precision than in 
the old days when her tales of the 
Smoky Mountain region were so popu- 
lar, but never with a finer sense of art- 
istic effects. Considered simply as a 
story, this new book should prove inter- 
esting to those who care for the adven- 
turous life of a pretty English girl in a 
military camp surrounded by Indian vil- 
lages. But that which gives the volume 
a permanent value is the amount of his- 
torical information it contains about 
Indian customs, religion and points of 
view. These are so managed as to be- 
come essential parts of the romance, and 
the result is better than the blood- 
thirstiness for which the Indian usually 
stands in American fiction. “The Amu- 
let” is a priceless pearl which is given 
the pretty heroine by the “beloved men” 
of the Cherokees as a charm against 
dangers and misfortunes because she re- 
stored to them the great red ruby which 
had been taken by a young officer of the 
garrison from their sacred village, and 
which they regarded as the symbol of 
their religion. The whole story is as 
natural and freshly told as if the author 
herself had been the heroine of the 
happy adventure. 


Jf 


A Lady of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

When it comes to realizing Rome in 
fiction there is no one like Marion Craw- 
ford. Others write tourists’ romances of 
Italy, but Crawford is so much at home 
there that he omits the spectacular de- 
tails which catch the transient eye and 
presents life in its natural and historical 
relations to the scene. He has embodied 
in the characters of his last story the se- 
dateness, the piety and the elegance of 
high life in modern Rome without the 
least of that affectation or that booming 
of words so noticeable in other authors 
who undertake similar scenes and situa- 
tions. It is also an evidence of grace and 
mastery in a novelist when he can dram- 
atize the good rather than the evil in men 
and women, and lend to his composition 
an interest and a charm quite beyond that 
of the sensational artist. The sin and re- 
pentance of a noble Roman lady consti- 
tute the tragedy of this story. But em- 
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phasis is laid not upon her fall, but upon 
the natural ways and means by which 
such a woman would strive to save her- 
self. The fortitude she displays, the sim- 
ple yet terrible sincerity with which she 
binds herself to duty cannot be described 
without producing the idea that the story 
is strained and morbid. And this it is 
not, showing again the author’s admira- 
ble mastery over those realities in life 
out of which pure romance comes, the 
fire, the essence of the whole thing. 


& 


A Kensington Comedy. By 
New York: The Macmillan 


Listener’s Lure. 
F. V. Lucas. 
Co. $1.50. 

This volume is composed of letters 
from an English gentleman to his ward 
and from half a dozen other people re- 
lated by fact or correspondence to the 
situation. The author who is master of 
one good literary style is usually consid- 
ered fortunate, but here is a writer 


gifted with as many fashions of compo- 
sitions as he has characters in his story, 
and all equally winning. The letters 
from Lynn Harberton recall the differ- 


dence and delicacy of Amiel, while 
those of Dennis Albourne are admirable 
essays which touch life here and there 
as a fine artist might copy scenes from 
nature. Equally interesting and divert- 
ing are the letters from various women 
of varying ages and points of view. 
The high tides of love and life are rep- 
resented by a series of absurd telegrams 
exchanged between two university stu- 
dents. In short, it is the best of Eng- 
land, old and new, told at random in let- 
ters which also serve to piece out one of 
the prettiest love stories of the year, but 
the title of it is founded upon so trivial 
a circumstance as to be almost a mean- 
ingless alliteration. 


& 


A Much-Abused Letter. By George Tyrrell. 
12mo, pp. 104. New York: Longmans. 
Green & Co., 90 cents. 

’ Father Tyrrell was, a few months ago, 

recognized as the ablest British Jesuit, 

and yet liberal, for a Catholic. Prof. St. 

George: Mivart, a distinguished biologist, 

since deceased, wrote Father Tyrrell 

asking how, with the light that comes in 

science and criticism, he could remain a 

member of the Catholic Church. This 
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book contains the answer given; but 
Mivart’s published views were con- 
demned by the Church, and he died not 
in its full communion. © Meanwhile 
Father Tyrrell’s private letter passed 
from hand to hand, until an Italian jour- 
nal took the liberty to print extracts from 
it as an example of the extreme liberal- 
ism that had invaded the Church. Then 
came the explosion. The head of the 
Jesuit order required an explanation, 
which was not satisfactory, and Father 
Tyrrell was expelled from the order, and 
forbidden to exercise the functions of the 
priesthood. In this volume he publishes 
and defends the letter. Its essence is cer- 
tainly radical, and is intended to meet 
the esoteric needs. Under its principles 
creeds are the habiliments of faith, not 
its body. The same is true of ecclesi- 
astical forms and organizations. The 
Church is to be maintained as the needed 
means of advancing goodness and that 
which works for righteousness; while 
one can worship the ‘“Christ-Crucified” 
in the succession of those who have suf- 
fered for goodness. It is much the doc- 
trine of that essential religion under all 
forms which students see in the study oi 
Comparative Religion ; and it is an illus- 
tration—very important and interesting 
—of a movement of thought in the Cath- 
olic as well as the Protestant Church, 


& 


King Philip’s War. ‘ By George W. Ellis 
and John E. Morris. In the “Grafton 
Historical Series.” New York: The 
Grafton Press. $2.00. 

This new study upon King Philip’s War 
is a useful chapter in the history of New 
England, in spite of an unfortunate be- 
ginning. Its paper wrapper distorts an 
intimation of the preface “that as be- 
tween races ethics rarely exist” into a 
categorical statement that “ethics do not 
exist between races and nations.” And 
the first sentence of the book speaks of 
Verrazzano and Champlain as explorers 
along the New England coast in “the 
opening years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” If the book as a whole were as 
inaccurate as this grouping of men a cen- 
tury apart would indicate, or as mislead- 
ing as the perversion of statement would 
suggest, we would have none df it. But 
it proves to disclose a better character to 
a persevering investigator. The Indian 
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war of 1675-1676 marks a stage in the 
struggle between the races for the conti- 
nent of North America. Had the Indi- 
ans been wise they would have destroyed 
the early bands of pioneers who settled 
upon their coasts. There was no great 
spirit in the early colonization, and with 
small resistance it might easily have been 
long deferred. But the Indians encour- 
aged the white men who were to encom- 
pass their destruction. So long as Mas- 
sassoit and Canonicus lived there was no 
war; yet before they died the expansion 
of the fields of the English made conflict 
inevitable, and in the reign of Philip the 
struggle came. The Indians delayed the 
fight until its result was determined be- 
fore it was begun. As between a hunter 
tribe and a resident agricultural popula- 
tion there can be no long enduring ques- 
tion of supremacy. The book before us 
goes in great detail into the history of 
these two years of colonial war. It de- 
scribes the conditions prevailing in New 
England in 1675, and after an account of 
the opening Swansea campaign goes into 
the actions in the Connecticut Valley. In 
their footnotes the authors reveal a wide 


acquaintance with the published docu- 
ments of the Colonial period. The corre- 
spondence of the Colonial Governors is 
heavily and effectively drawn upon, so 
that the notes are a convenient guide to 
the further history of the years in ques- 


tion. The genealogical interest of Mr. 

Morris has resulted in a collection of bio- 

graphical details that must make the book 

valuable to all tracers of New England 
ancestry. Indeed, one criticism of the 
book as a book lies in its multiplicity of 
names and explanatory notes. 

& 

This Was a Man. By Hattie Horner 
Louthan. Boston: The C. M. ‘Clark 
Co. $1.50. 

Is there such a thing as reversion to 
type in fiction? How shall we describe 
a modern novel which has been founded 
upon one of the oldest plots ever used in 
fiction. The wronged woman manages 
to exchange babies at the crucial mo- 
ment, so that the rich villain brings up 
the child of his cast-off mistress in lux- 
ury, and condemns his own son to the 
despised position of a servant. That is 
the obvious part of the story, and the 
vulgarity of it consists in the author’s 
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effort to interpret the scandalous lives of 
two Don Juans by the free use of their 
own vocabularies. In the end, of course, 
the down-trodden young man who used 
to be the legitimate baby that was ex- 
changed rises up hero fashion and as- 
serts himself with great eclat and claims 
the heroine for his wife in the most 
spectacular manner. 


& 


Historical Greek Coins. Described by G. F. 
Hill, M.A., of the British Museum. Pp. 
xix, 181. Thirteen plates. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The author has followed the plan 
which Canon Hicks took in treating his- 
torical inscriptions, selecting those coins 
which throw light on history. “No his- 
torical problem,” says the author, 
“should be attacked without asking: 
‘How will the coins help us?” Aegina, 
one of the earliest cities to control the 
Aegean, spread everywhere coiiis bear- 
ing a tortoise, which referred to Aphro- 
dite, whose ancient temple recently ex- 
cavated lay in the city. The coins had! 
on the reverse an incuse square of five 
unequal compartments, a feature repeat- 
ed on a coin of Beeotian Orchomenos, 
which seems to prove that this city, so 
remote from Kalauria, the religious cen- 
ter of the league, was a member, altho 
all the others lay on the sea. Orcho- 
menos, however, had only slight obsta- 
cles in reaching the sea. The influence 
of Croesus on Greece is seen in very old 
coins with the fore parts of a bull and 
an open-mouthed lion confronting each 
other. How near a single coin brings us 
to the rich king who fared so ill at the 
hands of the Delphic oracle! One of 
the most suggestive of coins is the 
Damareteion, ‘struck at Syracuse in 
480-479 B. C., when the combined 
forces of Akragas and Syracuse anni- 
lated an enormous force of Cartha- 
ginians. This beautiful silver ° deca- 
drachm, which has some reference to 
Gelon’s queen, has archaic restraint. It 
is a real work of art of that period. The 
driver leans forward, and his dress is 
blown backward. A winged Nike is fly- 
ing onward; but the horses’ legs are 
stiff. On the reverse is the nymph 
Arethusa, with olive-wreath, necklace 
and earrings. The lion on the obverse 
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and the dolphins on the reverse are full 

of animation. Nearly seventy years 

pass, arid Syracuse again strikes deca- 
drachms as a trophy over the annihi- 

lated Athenian invaders. What a 

change in the art! The face of Arethusa 

and the quadriga are turned now to the 
left. Arethusa is a stylish lady. What 
life in the horses! The charioteer leans 
forward with his goad, and Nike 
rushes to meet him. But this joy and 
pride awaits the Semites with their re- 
venge for Himera; and it came quickly. 

A coin of Thessaly, bearing the head of 

the nymph Larisa, and on the reverse a 

grazing horse with the letters AAPI 

above him and £1Mo in smaller letters 
under his belly, tells a tale of some in- 
terest. No doubt we have here a coin 
of the Aleuad Simos, a warm partisan 
of Philip, who, according to Demos- 
thenes, was cast aside with contumely 
when Philip had used him for his own 
purposes. In 306 B. C. Demetrios 
Poliorketes inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Ptolemy off Cyprus; and on a coin of 
that date appears the prow of a trireme 
with Nike on it trumpeting out the 
glory of Demetrios and his father, An- 
tigonos, who, as well as the son, as- 
sumed on this occasion the royal title. 

A special interest attaches to this coin, 

since it reproduces the Nike of Samo- 

thrake in the Louvre, whose noble poise 
and swing gave evidence that statuary 
had not lost its power. 

& 

Evolution of Weights and Measures and 
the Metric System. By William Hal- 
lock, Ph. D., and Herbert T. Wade. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 

There is no little interest in examining 
the weights and measures of earlier civ- 
ilization, but these were so sporadic and 
diverse as to serve no scientific purpose. 

Modern civilization bringing widening 

commerce found the diversity of systems 

and orders a constant hindrance. States- 
men, thoughtful men in commerce, men 
of science, saw how valuable would be 
some definite standards and uniform sys- 
tems. Modifications of national scales 
were attempted, but they touched but 
slightly the general life. Not until late 
in the eighteenth century was the effort 
begun for some universal system. This 
was in France, where it has full lodg- 
ment, with a foothold in other countries. 
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The authors of this work bring together 
the salient points of the story, and give a 
clear view of the present effort to unify 
the system in all civilized-countries. The 
effort was from its inception French, 
having its earliest impulse in 1670 from 
Gabriel Mouton, of Lyons. Tho there 
was much discussion the movement was 
slow. It is noticeable how leaders of so- 
ciety and in politics, as well as great men 
in science and in business, gave active, 
earnest support. In 1790, Talleyrand 
urged the reform upon the French As- 
sembly, and great mathematicians, as 
Delambre, Lagrange, Laplace, Monge 
from the French Academy took part in 
the work. It was a great work, involving 
clear scientific conception, accurate ob- 
servation, with minute appreciation oi 
practical demands. The system did not 
find complete adoption even in France 
until 1837. Its merits were at once 
marked, and other nations began move- 
ments toward its adoption. Its use on 
certain lines was legalized nearly every- 
where. The difficulty of its adoption by 
the mass of the people was seemingly 
very great, and governments shrank from 
it. Some opposed it with vigor; others 
were passive in their opposition. The 
authors in the later discussion give the 
status of the metric system here, and ad- 
vocate simply its fitness along various 
lines. An appendix showing equivalents 
in the metric system tabulate the facts. 
The work is an argument for the metric 
system, but it is not partisan. It is ex- 
cellently handled and should have gen- 
eral attention ; it should certainly be read 
by every Senator and Representative at 
Washington, 


The Main Points: A Study in Christian Be- 
lief. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit. 
By Charles Reynolds Brown. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Brown, of Oakland, Cal., is a 
successful preacher and a_ forceful 
leader, and both his sermons on the 
“Main Points” of Christian belief and 
his Yale lectures on the minister and 
social questions exhibit markedly the 
qualities by virtue of which he has ex- 
erted strong infliience in the direction of 
progressive and aggressive Christianity. 
He deals with problems in which people 
are interested in a bold, free manner, 
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but at the same time leaves no doubt but 
that he is thoroly evangelical in convic- 
tion and spirit. His Beecher lectures, 
in which he interprets the Book of 
Exodus as a sociological document, are 
of decided merit. With fine literary 
and homiletical skill he demonstrates 
both the value of expository preaching 
and also the present need of moral lead- 
ership in social effort, such as clergymen 
might supply. If all ministers were in- 
spired with Dr. Brown’s enthusiasm for 
social betterment, there would be none to 
doubt the usefulness of the Church in 
the work of social reconstruction. 
as 


Literary Notes 


....The Rev. F. H. Woods, an Oxford 
scholar, contributes a mediating and irenic 
essay to the discussion of the mutual influence 
of religious faith and scientific investigation. 
The title is For Faith and Science. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.20.) 

....The February number of the A. L. A. 
Booklist contains a list of the most important 
articles that have appeared on simplified spell- 
ing, together also with selected lists in general 
literature and boy’s books. The Booklist is 
published at 34 Newbury street, Boston, and 
the subscription price has been raised from 50 
cents to $1 a year. 


....Prof. William M. Ramsay, author of 
several useful studies in early Church history, 
has collected a number of essays on the char- 
acter of Paul, the authorship of the Acts, and 
early Christianity in Asia Minor, which have 
appeared in several British reviews, in a well 
illustrated volume entitled Pauline and Other 
Studies. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, $3.00.) 


...Dr. James S. Dennis’s Christian Missions 
Social Progress is completed in a third 


and 
volume of 675 pages, which are crowded with 
information concerning ‘the beneficent results 


of missions. The index alone occupies over 
a hundred pages. We note nearly forty refer- 
ences to articles which have appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT. The work is published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Co. ($2.50). 


....The heroes of a volume of Hero Tales 
of Congregational History, by Grace T. 
Davis, include such doughty champions of the 
faith as Captain Miles. Standish and Elder 
William Brewster, and the practical, versatile 
man of affairs, Cyrus Hamlin. The story of 
how the latter missionary baked bread for the 
English army is one of the most interesting 
bits of biography we know, and the other 
stories, such as those of Eliot and Brainard, 
apostles to the Indians, ought to strengthen 
te hearts of our young people. (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston.) 


....We have several times called attention 
to Everyman’s Library, edited by Ernest Rhys 
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and published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, because it affords an opportunity to get 
standard authors at a very low price. he 
volumes are light, handy and neatly printed. 
In England they are sold at a shilling apiece. 
In this country the list price is 50 cents. On 
account of their low price they are much more 
useful than the stately and heavy editions of 
the classics with which we adorn our library 
shelves. It is much better to fill up one’s 
satchel and coat pocket with these when going 
on a journey than to depend upon thé literary 
taste of the railroad newsboy. All depart- 
ments of literature are embraced in the series. 
In the line of religious books the following 
have been recently issued: Browne’s Religio 
Medici; Butler’s The Analogy of Religion; 
Wesley's Journal (4 vols.); Maurice’s King- 
dom of Christ (2 vols.); Robertson’s Ser- 
mons (3 vols.) ; Latimer’s Sermons, and Law’s 
Serious Call. 
& 


Pebbles. 


“Eve wasn’t afraid of measles, was she?” 
“No, she’d Adam.”—Yale Record. 


“Was the earthquake scene realistic?” 
“Sure, it brought down the house.—Prince- 
ion Tiger. 


First ComMMuTER—What do you do with 
yourselves evenings, old man? 

Second Commuter—I take the 5:03 train 
from the citv.—Puck. 


HE kissed her at the Beacon’s dance— 
He found it far from pleasing 

To waken from his loving trance, 
And find his right ear freezing. 


“Oh, never mind,” she spake in glee, 
As off it fell in view, 
“T’ll keep it safe, and it shall be 
A souven-ear of you!” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


Piacip I am, content, serene; 
I take my slab of gypsum bread, 
And chunks of oleomargarine 
Upon its tasteless sides I spread. 
The egg I eat was never laid 
By any cackling, feathered hen; 
But from the Lord knows what ’tis made 
In Newark by unfeathered men. 
I wash my simple breakfast down 
With fragrant chicory so cheap; 
Or with the best black tea in town— 
Dried willow-leaves—I calmly sleep. 
But if from man’s vile arts I flee 
And drink pure water from the pump, 
I gulp down infusoriz, 
And hideous rotatoriz, 
And wiggling polygastrice, 
And slimy diatomacee, 
And hard-shelled orphryocerciz, 
And double-barreled kolpode, 
Non-Loricated ambroeile, 
And various animalculze 
Of middle, high and low degree; 
For nature just beats all creation 
In multiplied adulteration:—Science. 
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Complaints of Railway Officers 


RaILway officers, several of them rep- 
resenting companies quite recently in- 
dicted for unjust and unlawful discrim- 
ination, are complaining in public ad- 
dresses about the hostility of the people 
toward the management of the business 
in which they are engaged. They assert 
that this hostility is unreasonable, altho 
at least one of them admits that it is not 
wholly without just cause. The most 
offensive manifestation of it at the pres- 
ent time, from their point of view, is the 
tendency of State legislatures to reduce 
passenger rates to 2 cents a mile, to cre- 
ate Railway Commissions where they do 
not already exist, and in other ways to 
restrain or regulate the railway com- 
panies. 

It is probably true that a portion of 
the State railway legislation now pend- 
ing has not been well considered and 
ought not to be completed. The 2-cent 
rate bills are due in part to the general 


protest against railway injustice and 
wrong, and in part to the withdrawal of 


passes. It has been said that by one 
company free transportation worth $1,- 
000,000 a year was formerly given in 
Pennsylvania. In.the present condition 
of human nature, the withdrawal of such 
privileges causes a desire on the part of 
a considerable number of persons that 
the company shall enjoy no pecuniary 
gain by reason of its action. This could 
have been foreseen. But it was unjust 
to the general public to give that trans- 
portation without price, and an ap- 
proaching reduction of the rate by law 
is, in a way, punishment for the offense. 
Moreover, if a company now sells a 


thousand miles of transportation for $20, © 


it is not oppressed when it is forced to 
sell transportation for short distances at 
the same rate. 

There is no general movement in legis- 
latures or elsewhere for a reduction of 
freight rates by law. On the other hand, 
there have recently been conferences of 
railway officers in the West to consider 
the question of increasing these rates, 
and in the East a committee will soon 
report upon the expediency of making 
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a higher rate for carrying bituminous 
coal. The people remember that divi- 
dends were increased in 1906; they do 


- not think that freight rates should be 


made higher now. 

As for the causes of what railway offi- 
cers call the unreasonable hostility of the 
public, is there any intelligent citizen 
who cannot name them? We observe 
that one of these officers, who has re- 
cently spoken at length on this subject, 
would have the public forget the wrong 
that has been done. It is Mr. Shonts 
who says: 

“There is no doubt that in the building up 
of these properties things have been done 
which, tho legally right, were morally wrong; 
but because they were legally right and cannot 
be legally disturbed, what is the use of ex- 
ploiting them, when no result can be secured 
except to furnish material for the charlatan 
and the demagog and to intensify class bitter- 
ness ?” 

This kind of reasoning does not com- 
mend the railway interest to the people. 
Much has been done that was wrong 
legally as well as morally. <A part of it 
can be, and ought to be, “legally dis- 
turbed.” Scores of pending indictments, 
involving more than 10,000 separate 
charges, point to the method of disturb- 
ance. Many of the wrong acts were quite 
recently committed, and therefore are not 
easily forgotten. Even in the recent his- 
tory of the organization over which Mr. 
Shonts now presides there have been 
transactions, such as very large increases 
of stock, which may have been “legally 
right,” and which possibly cannot be 
“legally disturbed,” but as to which there 
is a feeling of hostility in the city of New 
York. We suppose, however, that he 
had in mind not the municipal railways, 
but the great steam roads. The detec- 
tion and exposure and punishment of 
their offenses does not “intensify class 
bitterness,” unless he conceives of only 
two classes, one composed of tailway 
capitalists and officers, and the other 
comprising the people, 

It happens that what is called an un- 
reasonable hostility has within the last 
two or three months been kept alive, and 
probably intensified, by disclosures as to 
the management and manipulation of the 
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Union Pacific system and its finances, by 
revelations about the fraudulent acquisi- 
tion of coal lands by railroad companies 
in the mountain States, by evidence of 
oppression and of continuous violation of 
law in the railway companies’ coal busi- 
ness there, and by an extraordinary list 
of appalling accidents in the passenger 
service. 

These things are fresh in the public 
mind. The record of them is not dragged 
out from the past “to furnish material 
for the charlatan and the demagog.” 
We wish to avoid expressing any genera] 
conclusion with respect to them which 
would be unjust, but some of these dis- 
closures—considered in connection with 
others of an earlier date, with the acci- 
dents that have taken place, and with the 
recent and continuing failure of freight 
service in many parts of the country— 
suggest that in the management of cer- 
tain companies there has been too much 
Wall Street and too little regard for the 
physical property of the corporations, too 
much speculative and personally profit- 
able finance, and not enough honest rail- 
road work. 

[t is the belief of hosts of people that 
the conditions thus suggested actually ex- 
ist. To displace that belief and the dis- 
trust and indignation which preceded it 
by a feeling of respect for the manage- 
ment of our railways is the task to which 
the energies of railway capitalists and ex- 
ecutive officers should be applied. If 
they prefer another course, the hostility 
of which they complain will become more 
formidable. 

& 


Penny Dreadfuls 


THERE has been much discussion of 
late about the propriety of exploiting the 
private lives of all persons connected 
with a sensational episode as is done by 
the yellow journals, and the effects of 
spreading the knowledge of revolting 
and obscene details of crime thruout the 
community. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss these questions here, but to consider 
one somewhat fundamental to these, that 
is the causes of the manifest popularity 
of this new journalistic method. 

The serial feature story is really a new 
form of literature, having its own 
peculiar technique as distinct as that of 
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the novel, the epic or the essay, and since 
it is now read by more people than all 
other forms of literature put together, its 
aims and methods are worth attention. 
Any narrative or reportorial writing on a 
newspaper is now called a “story,” and 
rightly so, not because it is intentionally 
fictitious, but because it has adopted the 
art of the story teller in the description 
of daily occurrences. For the same rea- 
son the lighter and more picturesque 
class of histories and biographies are now 
called “stories.” We have the “Story of 
Japan,” the “Story of Lincoln” and the 
“Story of Standard Oil.” 

The feature story of the newspaper is 
a contemporary historical romance. It is 
based upon actual incidents and intro- 
duces real characters, but, as in the his- 
torical novel, these are selected solely 
with a view to their picturesqueness and 
by arrangement, suppression of tedious 
details, development of plot and in- 
troduction of contrasting elements, 
in short, by all the. arts of the 
author or painter, the event described 
acquires a significance and interest far 
beyond its actual importance. All news 
periodicals, except the Congressional 
Record, deviate from truth in the same 
direction and so do all histories except 
bare chronicles and statistical reports. 
Even the best of our newspapers and 
magazines do not give a true picture of 
current events, because they necessarily 
give undue prominence to the abnormal, 
unusual and catastrophic. The yellow 
journals simply carry this to an extreme, 
and in their selection of the day’s news 
disregard entirely the real relative im- 
portance of events and consider only 
their intrinsic or potential interest to the 
greatest number of readers. 

People have often wondered why the 
feuilleton or daily serial which is regard- 
ed as an indispensable feature of French 
newspapers should not have become 
equally popular in this country. The 
reason is that we already have the feuille- 
ton, only we run it at the top of the page 
instead of bottom. Either because he has 
a greater love of reality or less imagina-. 
tion the American reader demands a 
simulacrum of verisimilitude in his ma- 
tutinal romance. Our newspaper 
“stories” are, however, not inferior to 
pure fiction in their literary art. A proof 
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of this was given a few years ago in Chi- 
cago where a newspaper was printing 
every day a chapter of one of the most 
absorbing of detective stories by one of 
the cleverest of romancers, “The Hourid 
of the Baskervilles,” by Conan Doyle. At 
the same time the paper was following 
out the clues leading to the discovery of 
the identity and the murderer of a girl 
whose body had been found in a vacant 
lot, and the real mystery story was ob- 
viously not inferior in interest to the fic- 
tional one. 

When we read a continued story in a 
magazine our pleasure is modified by the 
subconscious feeling that the author is 
keeping us on nettles unnecessarily long. 
We are annoyed as when we listen to a 
stuttering man telling a story. We feel 
like saying to the author: “Tell right 
away how it came out. You know how 


all this muddle is going to be cleared up. 
Don’t keep us in suspense any longer.” 
Of course the author does not always 
know. Dickens tells of being in a book- 
store when a customer was buying the 
latest part of “Little Dorrit,” and he con- 


fesses to a sinking of the heart amount- 
ing to stage fright when he heard him 
wondering how the story was coming out, 
because the next part was not yet written 
and he himself did not know how it was 
coming out. But what frightened the 
author would have enhanced the interest 
of the reader if he had known of it. 
Now the great advantage of the news- 
paper serial of real life is that the writer 
of it does not know what the next chapter 
will be, and the reader knows that he does 
not know. It is a real mystery, the key 
to which is hidden in the only safe place 
in the world, the future. 

The modern journalist has discovered 
that people are not much interested in 
the past, even in the recent past. Who 
of us has not picked up a paper and be- 
come intensely interested in reading 
some paragraph, and then on turning 
over the page and discovering that it was 
a year old felt a sudden decline of inter- 
est as decided as the fall from sharp to 
flat in the tone of a car-bell as one train 
passes another? The importance at- 
tached to this factor of continuity in the 
feature story was strikingly shown in 
New York City a week ago. A steamer on 
the Sound was sunk in the night, drown- 
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ing 140 persons. As the accident was 
one of unusual extent, horror and suf- 
fering, and since it occurred within a 
short distance of the city and involved 
the fate of many New Yorkers, it was 
one which would naturally have been 
chosen for featuring, yet the most’ pop- 
ular of the yellow journals gave it a 
subordinate place and used its six-inch 
head lines for the announcement that the 
murder trial to which it had been giving 
special attention was postponed for three 
days. It would not permit the serial 
story, which it had spent so much money 
in working up, to be displaced by any- 
thing else, however important in itself. 
Probably the Sound steamer contained 
no life any more worthless to the com- 
munity than that of the criminal on trial. 
Certainly a shipwreck is intrinsically 
more dramatic than the tedious detail of 
modern court proceedings. But the eyes 
of common humanity are turned toward 
the future. People take more interest in 
the potential execution of one man than 
in the actual death of 140. The differ- 
ence that decided the relative news value 
of the two pieces of intelligence was just 
this: that the catastrophe was over b\ 
the time it was reported, while the trial 
was continuous. The catastrophe was 
past, and being past, tho merely by a few 
hours, it was in the same class with the 
Lisbon earthquake and the destruction 
of Pompeii. Less prominence was given 
to the wreck of this steamer than had 
been given for days to the unusual delay 
and possible loss of an ocean vessel a 
few weeks before. People are less in- 
terested in what they know than in what 
they do not know, and less in what is un- 
known than in what is at the time un- 
knowable. : 

The serial feature story must have the 
same materials as other forms of melo- 
drama and romance. It must have its 
villains and heroes, beautiful and abused 
damsels, picturesque contrasts of poverty 
and riches, themes of love and hate ex- 
pressed in violent action, and, above all, 
its mystery. It is largely based on crime, 
but so also is the historical novel, the 
opera, the stage tragedy and the modern 
mystery or detective story, and for the 
same reason—because crime affords the 
most sensational dramatic material. The 
yellow journals in many cases do not 
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contain so many horrible or obscene de- 
tails of crime as the newspapers that 
pride themselves on their conventionality 
and conservatism. Their stories are not 
more realistic, but are staged in a more 
spectacular manner. The fact that writ- 
ers who have made a reputation in pop- 
ular poetry and fiction are called upon to 
contribute chapters to the serial feature 
stories indicates that they are to be 
classed, not as sober narrative, but as a 
new branch of imaginative literature. 


a 
A Professorship of Skepticism 


It was one of those late hours at the 
club. The rooms were nearly deserted, 
but a circle of men in no hurry to go 
home had drawn together in a comfort- 
able corner for one or two more good 
stories or anything else worth while. 
Among them was the broad-shouldered 
figure of a distinguished man of letters, 
who has traveled in every clime, whose 
researches have led him thru the intri- 
cate history of strange beliefs and pop- 
ular obsessions, and whose memories go 


back to the strenuous days of anti- 
slavery struggle in the United States. 
Some one got up to knock the ashes 


from a pipe. There was an’ instant of 
silence. The Homeric figure straight- 
ened. “What this country needs,” he 
began—and every one took notice— 
“what this country needs is a professor- 
ship of skepticism.” 

A smile just perceptible, inoffensively 
cynical, revealed the gentle skepticism of 
the group. The same thought was in 
every mind, and some one presently put 
it into words. “Where will you find a 
university professorship today that is not 
a chair of skepticism? What scholar or 
scientific man is there who is not in the 
idol-breaking business ?” 

“Ah, you misunderstand me,” resumed 
the oracle. “I don’t mean scientific 
skepticism, or historical or theological 
skepticism. I mean the skepticism that 
we have need of today in our everyday 
life, the skepticism that should expose 
the absurd ideas, the silly stories, the 
preposterous reforms, the monstrous 
credulity that make up the mental fur- 
nishing and the social interest of the 
American people in this present genera- 
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tion—the alleged intelligence of a news- 
paper-reading population.” 

And by the time the grand old man 
had explained his full meaning, with 
much varied and forcible illustration, his 
listeners were abundantly satisfied that 
he had made good his case. 

It is perhaps not easy to say just why 
the American people at this present time 
is so gullible in respect of all manner of 
things—scandalous, therapeutic, spirit- 
ualistic, promotive and political. Any 
discreditable story goes. Personal repu- 
tations count for nothing before the on- 
slaught of the imaginative interviewer 
or the penny-a-line romancer. The sol- 
emn proclaimer of a new faith is quickly 
surrounded by a crowd of witriesses, pal- 
pitating with—‘“new light.” Under new 
names and in fresh combinations the old 
nostrums work their magic cures. Forti- 
fied by pills and piety, the same old mul- 
titude invests its savings in mid-prairie 
corner lots, or dreams its visions of 
champagne and chauffeurs forthcoming 
from the salted Eldorados of geological 
survey maps. 

The professor of skepticism should set 
himself the double task of learning, if he 
can, why these things are so, and of rais- 
ing up a body of educated young men 
who may be expected to go forth into 
a credulous world armed with the weap- 
ons of rational interrogation. 

However, since skepticism is our 
theme, we are moved to ask how the 
professorship of skepticism is to be en- 
dowed, or from what other source its in- 
cumbent shall draw his due meed of corn 
and wine. We would not press skep- 
ticism too far; we are merely setting an 
example, and it may be that the ravens 
which fed Elijah are still circling some- 
where in the wilderness. 


2 
The Admission of Senator Smoot 


AcAtnst the judgment and honest 
prejudice of many of our readers we 
have favored the admission of Mr. 
Smoot to the United States Senate. We 
have done this because, as we believe, he 
represents the new and not the old Mor- 
monism. It is true that he is a Mormon, 
but the majority of the citizens of Utah 
are Mormons, and have the right to 
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choose their Senator. It is true that he 
is an Apostle in the Mormon Church, 
but that is in itself no more objection to 
his admission than the fact that other 
Senators have been elders, deacons and 
clergymen. The only question which it 
was right to introduce was, whether he 
was himself a polygamist or was the de- 
fender and representative of'a social sys- 
tem condemned by the conscience and 
laws of the nation. but such he was not. 
He has never had more than one wife, 
and he has constantly and consistently 
opposed polygamy. It is true that he is 
a member of a board of Apostles, some 
of whom had married polygamously be- 
fore Congress admitted Utah on the basis 
of monogamy, and before the Mormon 
Church forbade future polygamous mar- 
riages; but polygamy is a dying institu- 
tion, and the new and controlling Mor- 
monism opposes and forbids it; and if 
there have been any polygamous mar- 
riages since the laws and the revelation 
which forbade it, they have not had the 
sanction of the Church and are excep- 
tional, like such cases that occur in the 
rest of the country. The only difference 
is this, that the old men who took plural 
wives many years ago have not usually 
selected one of their wives and discarded 
the rest. They do not choose to, and 
they do not think it right. These old 
men and women:are dying off, and the 
institution is coming to an end gradually. 
The trend, the purpose, the sure conclu- 
sion is right, even tho casuistry may de- 
fend the continued relation in these ex- 
ceptional cases. Mr. Smoot, in an unim- 
peachable speech, solemnly uttered his 
long and consistent opposition to polyg- 
amy in theory and practice, and de- 
clared with equal solemnity that he had 
never taken any ecclesiastical oath which 
interfered with his complete loyalty to 
the nation. The Senate believed him, 
and so do we. 

This conclusion of the Senate con- 
demns the campaign of the women who 
have tried to prevent his admission on 
the ground that he is a Mormon and an 
Apostle. We think that they were badly 
advised. They did not fully understand 
the historical importance of the act by 
which the Mormon Church renounced 
polygamy. That was a revolution which 
could not go backward. Nor did they 
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understand the relation of Mr. Smoot to 
the United States laws. They meant 


well, but their campaign of letters and 
appeals to the Senate was improper as 
addressed to the Senate acting as a court 
to investigate facts and not to enact 
legislation. 


& 


What Is Left of the Old 
Gospel ? 


WE have received, from persons who 
are evidently very deeply concerned as 
to what faith will be left to them in case 
they are compelled to discard certain 
doctrines of the Church which are now 
widely questioned, a large number of in- 
quiries similar to the following: 

“The ‘Undistinguished Heretic’ is very 
frank, yet not quite frank enough. He 
tells us with considerable detail what he 
disbelieves and how he came to disbe- 
lieve it. He will endeavor, he says, not 
to preach what he does not believe. But 
what does he preach and what does he 
believe ?”’ 

The fear that modern scholarship will 
deprive Christianity of its gospel hovers 
over many minds, and in many quarters 
critical studies are anathematized or es- 
chewed, according to the measure of zeal 
and passion, because of the belief that 
they will rob the Church of its message 
of redemption. To be thoro in criticism, 
which simply means to be conscientious 
and painstaking in the investigation of 
facts, and at the same time to be truly 
devout, a man full of prayer and good 
works, is a combination of qualities 
whose realization appears to many to be 
impossible. 

The union of these virtues in one indi- 
vidual is by no means unattainable, and 
a progressive minister may make himself 
master of an evangel the world needs and 
longs tohear. Our “Heretic,” for example, 
has said nothing inconsistent with a thoro- 
going acceptance of the doctrine of the 
prophet Amos. In the days of Amos 
princes and mighty men sold the right- 
eous for silver and the needy for a pair 
of shoes; they turned justice into gall 
and the cry of the oppressed into worm- 
wood, and with exactions built houses of 
hewn stone. Over against them stood 
the Tekoan herdman, alone with right- 
eousness, but certain that the God of the 
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Pleiades was authority for the word of 
right that ‘burned within him, and that 
his resentment of iniquity came straight 
from the’might over all. On the basis of 
the moral truth that thrilled irresistibly 
in. his heart, he blanched the faces of 
royal servitors and heartless plutocrats. 
In our time there are children by the 
thousand under twelve years of age in 
Southern cotton mills, and a leading 
American railway employing 16,000 men 
for its servicé within a single State in- 
jured severely over a thousand, one out 
of sixteen, in one year, and killed 33; 
and for risk and labor paid an average 
yearly wage of $656.45! Indisputable 
facts, accessible to every minister, are 
sufficient to impart stinging realization 
of injustice and iniquity, which, by a 
man of spiritual insight and of sense for 
the real inwardness of things, will be 
denounced with mention of the God of 
right and in language of genuine reli- 
gious passion. A modern minister might 
find his texts in Amos for a number of 
years, and if he had something of the 
fervor and” intensity of the old-time 
dresser of sycamores, his sermons would 
not lack for hearers nor would his con- 
science be troubled lest he might be fail- 
ing to accomplish good. 

But a clergyman of liberal tendencies 
is by no means confined to the Old Testa- 
ment. The Gospel which was found so 
uplifting and satisfying in the towns 
about the Sea of Galilee may still be de- 
clared, in all its gentle sweetness and with 
every whit of its inspiring hope, by the 
most thoro advocate of critical methods 
of itivestigation. Criticism has not di- 
minished''the number of the beatitudes, 
nor raised.one word of objection to their 
essential truth. The man who has the 
blessing on the poor in spirit and the 
pure in heart ready to his lips, and has 
yet nothing to preach, is sadly deficient 
in spiritual gifts. There is enough gos- 
pel in the Lord’s Prayer to satisfy the 
deepest religious needs ; and after all the 
philosophies have told their utmost, and 
history has been corrected to the farthest 
reach of our ability, that prayer abides, 
expressive of genuine human need and 
df an attitude of mind and life to which 
the highést knowledge can raise no valid 
objection. The parable of the prodigal 
son declares a view of the world, of hu- 
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man life and the power that controls it 
which is as possible today to a man of 
earnest aspiration as such a faith has 
been at any time. 

The. Christian gospel in the first in- 
stance was the result of sublime faith. 
In a land of poverty and hardship, sur- 
rounded by bigoted scribes and narrow 
fanatics, with few that sympathized with 
him and perhaps not one that understood 
him, a Jewish peasant declared that a 
God of love and mercy cares for the 
world in fatherly tenderness, and that the 
heart that trusts Him may abide in peace 
and be victorious over every enemy, out- 
ward and inward, let the world do what 
it will. If events could have destroyed 
that faith, it surely would have been dis- 
sipated under the experiences it was 
called upon to meet. But it was a treas- 
ure of the soul, and it held firm despite 
the cross. It was not a demonstration 
from events; it did not rest upon author- 
ity; it was a religious faith, and therein 
lay its strength. 

It does not appear that criticism has 
shattered that faith in the least degree, 
and it is not easy to see how it can be 
shattered. That there is a good God 
whose power is over all the world, and 
who in ways beyond our knowing is 
working in all things for good, is a hope 
as accessible to brave souls today as in 
any -age of the world, and he who pos- 
sesses this confidence—as one is almost 
sure to possess it who studies deeply into 
the spirit of Jesus—and has not a gospel, 
must have small sense for the heart-hun- 
ger of the world and the blessedness oi 
satisfying it. 

There are some things in Paul which 
may not be preached as valid truth for 
today, e. g., that it is better not to marry 
and that God does not care for oxen. 
But the essential message of Paul, that a 
man is saved by his personal faith, that 
religion is free from laws and traditions, 
and that there is real redemption in the 
Christian revelation, is truth perhaps bet- 
ter fitted to these times than to any gen- 
eration previous. The most modern man, 
while he will not consent to bind himself 
by every expression of Paul’s, will find 
text after text in the great Apostle which 
he can enunciate with unction as perma- 
nent and self-evident truths of the spir- 
itual life. 
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Sufficient has been said to indicate that 
the progressive minister is not deprived. 
by the views to which he feels himself 
compelled, of earnest truths of deepest 
moral and religious import. His gospel 
will not have the precise accent of former 
times, but it may have the same ring, the 
same intensity, and it may do the same 
work; and whether it does or not will 
depend upon the moral earnestness and 
spiritual insight of him who preaches it. 


2 
A Vierbund of Peace 


Europe now for a generation has been 
divided into two Bunds for war and 
peace. With the heaviest armaments of 
war the fear of each other has kept the 
peace in Europe ever since the great war 
between Prussia and France in 1870. 
On the one side was the dual alliance of 
France and Russia; on the other was the 
Dreibund of Germany, Austria and Italy. 
Of late years both these alliances have 
been weakened. The terrible defeat of 
Russia by the new Eastern Power of 
Japan, with the revolutionary move- 
ments that have followed, has made Rus- 
sia an utterly uncertain reed on which 
to rest. On the other hand, the nearer 
relations of Italy to both England and 
France have in fact, if not in terms, de- 
tached Italy from the predominant part- 
ner in the Dreibund, while Austria has 
had her political dissensions, and it is far 
from clear that Hungary would care to 
take part in a war to help a German 
victory. Thus these. mighty military 
alliances have pretty nearly dissolved. 

Meanwhile new alliances have arisen, 
altho we do not fully know what are 
their secret provisions. Following the 
war between Russia and Japan came the 
surprising announcement of an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Japan 
and Great Britain. This seemed quite a 
new policy for Great Britain; for, in her 
insular position, she had for years boast- 
ed of her isolation and entire independ- 
ence of action. Then came the confessed 
alliance between Great Britain and 
France, two Powers long suspicious of 
each other. But there is still an alliance, 
altho weakened by events, between 
France and Russia, and now we are 
told that negotiations are being con- 


cluded for a close alliance between Great 
Britain, Russia and Japan. If all these 
alliances are practically concluded—a.d 
such seems to be likely—it creates an 
impregnable Vierbund of Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Japan, with Italy, 
and indeed Spain and Portugal also, /e- 
nevolently associated with them, and the 


United States in sympathy for all pur- 


poses of peace. On the other side stands 
Germany, the only Power whose uncer- 
tain designs have raised doubt and anxi- 
ety, with only half of Austria her pos- 
sible ally in the event of war, and the 
other secondary northern Powers—Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden and Norway— 
absolutely driven to a peaceful policy, and 
Belgium also, if not forced to take part 
with France in the event of war. 

We thus see a formidable and irre- 
sistible alliance which can compel peace. 
As it now appears, a European war is 
made impossible. The Vierbund, with 
other Powers sympathetic, controls the 
situation. War is forbidden. 

Then why not admit and accept the 
conditions and privileges of assured 
peace? Indeed, do we not already see 
the beginning thereof? What does it 
mean that Great Britain has decided con- 
siderably to reduce her proposed arma- 
ment? Why else does she cut down her 
anticipated expenditure for new ships of 
war? What does it mean that Great 
Britain will join with the United States 
in proposing to the Hague Conference 
this summer the reduction of that tre- 
mendous burden which the nations have 
so long carried, and which has loaded 
them with fearful debts? Even those 
nations which do not join in the agree- 
ment to propose the military reductions 
will consent to the propositions coming 
independently from Great Britain and 
the United States. The skies are clear- 
ing. The hopes of the people who have 
so long carried this burden, now insup- 
portable, are brightening. The first 
Hague Conference gave us arbitration. 
This coming conference we now hope 
will limit armaments. We can hardly 
expect complete disarmament until we 
have, in addition to the international court 
which already exists, an international 
parliament and an international execu- 
tive. That would be the Americanization 
of the world. 
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Play for the People 


HERBERT SPENCER in his later years 
used to lament that he had not adopted a 
system of recreation, in conjunction with 
his brain work. He often. said that what 
he had needed was play, simple play, 
“useless” from every other point of view 
excepting to recreate the wearing out 
system. This sort of human philosophy 
has been gaining great ground since as- 
cetic literature poured vitriol on any- 
thing like a departure from work. Dr. 
Holbrook, who founded the Holbrook 


School, that has gained considerable emi-_ 


nence for preserving the health of the 
pupils, as well as toning up character, 
used regularly to enter into all the sports 
of his pupils. He wrestled with them 
when out of doors, and snowballed as an 
equal. It did not weaken his influence 
over those lads in the least. That which 
controls young people is character, and 
not grimness. Prof. John M. Tyler, of 
Amherst, is laying emphasis upon the 
fact that the large muscles must be kept 
in permanent use in order to save us 
from a nérvous breakdown. He says 
that those who sit or stand in classrooms 
or offices, several hours each day, using 
brain and nerves, with the little muscles 
of the wrist and fingers, will inevitably 
go stale in a short time. One of our 
leading teachers defines going stale as 
having a colorless skin, an uncertain 
sleep, an undefinable dread of some 
things, a disinclination to laugh or to en- 
gage on new labors. He tells us that as 
a rule the teachers of the country get 


into a state of chronic staleness very - 


early. They become cranky, fussy and 
busy, and cannot-stand interruption. By 
and by he begins to repeat things over 
again, loses mental acuteness, is a poor 
listener, and finds it very difficult to take 
any rest. 

That the children of our crowded cit- 
ies must have play is getting to be obvi- 
ous to everybody. They cannot be kept 
housed in tenement homes and tenement 
surroundings, nor can they be kept in 
schoolhouses five or six hours a day do- 
ing intellectual work, without a large 
supply of what Spencer called “useless 
play.” There should be a large play- 
ground for every ward, in every city. A 
playground should be just as much a 
part of city life as parks and streets— 
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especially parks where there is no possi- 
bility of play, and streets where there is 
little opportunity. Of course, these 
playgrounds should be under such super- 
vision that they shall constitute a sort 
of outdoor schoolroom, yet they should 
be left without that sort of instruction 
which will make them nothing more 
than gymnasiums. There is some danger 
that there will be too much teaching in 
connection with games. We believe 
that college athletics has been greatly 
shorn of its simple healthfulness by sys- 
tematic training for competitive strug- 
gles. This spirit has slipped down into 
the school playgrounds. Real play is let- 
ting the children loose to express their 
spontaneities. Professor Tyler says that 
the best results can come only by alter- 
nating play and class work. He thinks 
that manual training and gymnastics are 
better suitetl to some other place. Fol- 
lowing his plan, play during a child’s life 
becomes just as important as study. It 
is a recognized part of a school course, 
with its assigned hours. 

But what we are aiming after, just 
now, is a bigger and broader fact—that 


is, that no one at any age can live health- 


ily, and be a wholesome human being, 
without play. We believe that city life 
particularly demands provision for re- 
laxation for those who are in mature life 
It is in this way only that the burdens 
of life can be kept from rapidly wearing 
one out. We believe further that the 
public can so provide for relaxation and 
recreation that the whole community 
shall feel the benefit of it from a sani- 
tary standpoint, and in the very great 
reduction of crime. Public playing is 4 
feature of the life of Norwegians and in 
some of the Swiss cantons. It works ad- 
mirably in the way of keeping health and 
a good social atmosphere. Precisely as 
with the young, so with the old—play 
has a hygienic value. It prevents the 
overtaxing of the brain and heart, the 
organs most likely to be broken down by 
hard work and anxiety. Play seems to 
fill a peculiar place in the way of equal- 
izing the circulation of the blood, and 
the strain placed upon the different 
organs. Play also furnishes a kind of 
mental training which is very necessary 
in adult life. It takes the attention from 
a single affair, and it keeps all the sense 
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organs alert. Nor can we easily make 
too much of the ‘social element in this 
matter. We get easily differentiated 
from each other in the struggle for bread 
and a’ living. Each one has his own 
office, where no one else is completely at 
home. At present we are hardly thrown 
together, except at church, or in some 
conventional party. Infact, there. is no 
such thing as a commonwealth of inter- 
course remaining. A good playground 
seems to be exactly what we all need. 

But have we really any time for 
games? Who can leave his business to 
spend an hour at sport every day of his 
life? - We have seen this tested, in a 
small way, very successfully, by a com- 
munal bowling alley. Business men of 
all sorts and bankers did find it possible 
to get away from work and enjoy them- 
selves in a very simple, free and easy 
way. ‘They threw off their burdens, 
laughed and shouted and recreated. Golf 
has proved a useful game for many, and 
croquet and tennis have done a great deal 
of direct good. They do not quite fill 
the bill, however, as family games. What 
we want is a public recognition of the 
value of play, and opportunities for gath- 
ering together precisely as: we would 
group. our children. 

The gospel of play will, we are confi- 


dent, win for itself a hearing as the gos- - 


pel of wholesoméness and a fuller life. 
It will go far to create a better race of 
manly beings, a. better social state, and 
throw a new light on the piety of grim- 
ness and “otherworldliness.” What we 
have said has been applied mainly to city 
life, to the overpacked and unnatural 
crowd; but it is applicable, in a modified 
form, to country life. The people who 
livé among the trees and brooks do get, 
in spite of themselves, a certain relaxa- 
tion, yet they need what they do not get 
—the useless sport, the utter relief for a 
portion of each day from “trying to 
make ends meet.” Play is instinctive, and 
it is instinctive in old age just as truly 
as in earlier life. Knuckling down to 
the hard grind of routine toil is unnat- 
ural, and whoever does it, whether mill- 
ionaire or pauper, gains nothing by it. 
It is a habit of living unnecessary out- 
side of the sweating shops. We are so 
convinced of this that we should like to 
see our municipalities and our town- 


ships take up the problem, and- provide 
places where the whole people can gather 
together, give up the eagerness of busi- 
ness and lose themselves in simple sport. 


a 


A Free Church and an Endowed 
Opera 

Ir was Count Cavour, the famous Ital- 
ian statesman, who coined the phrase “a 
free Church in a free State.” This is 
the policy which France has adopted. 
Now that the Government has cut off ail 
subsidies from the Church and provided 
for their gradual extinction, there are a 
few discontented artists who demand that 
the Government shall withdraw them 
from the opera and theater, and they are 
raising the cry of “a free Opera in a free 
State.” 

But this turn of the phrase is not likely 
to be popular. Sects in art are often 
quite as exclusive and quite as polemic as 
those in religion; but the probability is 
that if they could combine sufficiently to 
have political importance they would ask 
a greater allowance from the Government 
instead of a diminished one. The outcry 
is not against the opera or drama in 
France, but against the method of its ap- 
plication. When a new author is turned 
down at the Comédie Frangaise or at the 
Opera he is less likely to demand the abo- 
lition of the union between art and the 
State than to ask for the appointment of a 
more liberal Director. There is always 
an opportunity also for an author like 
Rostand or a player like Sarah Bernhardt 
to make a reputation outside of the Gov- 
ernment theaters. 

The discontent mentioned is local and 
exceptional. The way France has con- 
ducted its theaters, operas and the schools 
of music and drama which minister to 
them has been such as to give an impulse 
to art; talent has been developed and 
genius has not been fettered. The Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor has just 
been conferred upon Sardou..: Pierne, 
whose “Children’s Crusade” has made 
an impression on both continents, is a 
graduate of the Paris Conservatory, as is 
also Saint-Saéns. To these among the 
living might be added a long list of act- 
ors and singers who have graduated from 
the Government schools and made their 
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reputation in the Government. theaters. 
A simple glance also at the list of plays 
and operas given at the Government the- 
aters and opera houses at Paris is an in- 
dication of the high artistic character of 
the plays presented. And one may speak 
with equal positiveness of the way in 
which they are rendered. 

In addition to the price and the stamp 
tax on every theater or opera ticket the 
Government makes liberal provisions in 
its budget for the deficit between receipts 
and expenses. Thus the grant provided 
for the national theater in the French 
budget for the coming year amounts to 
nearly $300,000. There is, besides, a lib- 
eral provision for open-air concerts and 
appropriations for the national conserva- 
tories of music and declamation and for 
their auxiliaries in the different depart- 
ments. In addition to this there are the 
grants given by municipal authority. 
Marseilles appropriates $49,000, Nice 
$39,000, seven cities make an annual ap- 
propriation of more than $20,000, six 
cities give over $10,000, nineteen cities 
over $4,000, and thirteen cities over $2,000 
a year. The amount thus expended 
amounts to nearly half a million dollars 
annually, Now the Parliament is consider- 
ing a plan of providing a large number of 
popular theaters in Paris, well distributed 
and at prices which will reach the multi- 
tude. Thus, while religion in France will 
hereafter be obliged to stand on its own 
feet as it does in this country, art is be- 
coming more and more the subject of 
Government support. 


& 


We print on an- 
other page in this 
issue portraits and 
short sketches of Alexis Aladyin and 
Nicholas Tchaykovsky, the two Russian 
patriots and revolutionists, who have just 
come to this country to organize senti- 
ment in behalf of the oppressed subjects 
of the Czar and the bureaucracy. Ever 
since the unfortunate Gorky affair the 
American public has taken too little in- 
terest in the Russian revolution—the 
greatest political drama now being 
enacted in the whole world. But at last 
we believe that public sentiment is chang- 
ing. A national relief committee has al- 


American Sympathy 
for Russia 
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ready been organized thru the efforts of 
Mr. Nicolas Shishkoff, a Russian noble 
and member of the Council of the Em- 
pire, who has just come to this country 
to raise money for the 20,000,000 or 
more starving peasants in the South- 
eastern provinces. It is said that a gift 
of only $5 will save a peasant’s life until! 
the crops are gathered at the end of sum- 
mer. Those, however, who look beyond 
mere relief will contribute their money 
and influence to the committee formed to 
help Aladyin and Tchaykovsky, who are 
engaged in the more radical work of 
changing fundamental conditions. They 
and their comrades are fighting for the 
same life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness as our forefathers did in the 
American Revolution. We hope that the 
American people will generously support 
both committees. But above all we urge 
American bankers not to loan money to 
the present Russian Government. It is 
principally foreign loans that enable the 
present bureaucracy to keep in power. 
Happily the Jewish bankers of the world 
are already refusing any further financial 
assistance. Let all other bankers follow 
their example. 


We always rejoice 
in an American ex- 
pedition for explora- 
tion or excavation in Egypt or the nearer 


Professor Sterrett’s 
Expedition 


East. Such is that now planned by Dr. 
J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor of Greek in 
Cornell University, who will take with 
him four young scholars who have all 
had experience as students in the Amer- 
ican School of Archeology at Jerusalem, 
and so have a certain command of Ara- 
bic, while Professor Sterrett’s previous 
expeditions in Asia Minor, and his serv- 
ice for years as secretary of the Ameri- 
can. school at Athens, have made him 
familiar with Turkish and modern Greek. 
The expedition hopes to leave Constanti 
nople about May 1, and will cover a larg. 
part of Asia Minor, pass on to Urumia, 
in Persia, and then go down the Tigris 
to Baghdad, and then to Susa, Persepo 
lis and other famous Persian ruins, and 
then return and visit Babylon, Kerbela 
and Nedjef, and pass up the Euphrates 
to Carchemish ; and thence thru Palmyra, 
Hamath, Antioch and Tarsiis to the coast. 
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The primary object is education, that the 
men may be made familiar with the land 
by eighteen months in the saddle. Of 
course, they will take photographs, copy 
inscriptions, locate ancient cities, and re- 
construct the map as far as possible. The 
expedition ought to cost nearly $15,000, 
of which over half has been subscribed 
by generous friends of science and 
knowledge. 
& 

Sir William Ramsay is no 
wild scholar. He is the 
most competent living au- 
thority on explorations in Asia Minor, 
where he has been season after season 
following the Roman roads and the trav- 
els of St. Paul, and gathering old inscrip- 
tions, finding Hittite monuments and lo- 
cating ancient cities. Now he says, in an 
address, that he believes great discoveries 
are in store, following the work of Ger- 
man explorers and the grant of funds by 
Lord Strathcona for five years of exca- 
vation of Hittite sites. We have men- 
tioned Dr. Zimmern’s great find of Hittite 
tablets, in cuneiform writing, at Boghaz- 
keni, the Hittite capital, among which 
was a partial duplicate of the treaty with 
Egypt, which Rameses was so proud to 
record on the walls of Egyptian temples. 
Now Professor Ramsay says he believes 
the Hittites were Aryans, as Jensen first 
argued, and as Sayce now believes, and 
that these Hittites were the founders of 
Aryan culture; so that we Aryans must 
all go back to those Hittites for the source 
of the Greek civilization and our own. 
If so, it is of great importance to unravel 
the mystery which has so long shrouded 
them. The text of Professor Ramsay’s 
address is not yet at hand, but it is not 
easy to believe that we must revise our 
conclusion that the original seat of the 
Aryans was in the highlands of Central 
Asia, from which they carried the San- 
skrit language to India and the Iranian 
to Persia. But it is quite possible that 
along the line of the Hittite settlements 
in Asia Minor they moved over into Rus- 
sia and Greece and all Europe, Professor 
Ramsay says, somewhat airily, that he 
will not be satisfied till we discover the 
record of the sale by the Hittite owner of 
the caveof Machpelah purchased by Abra- 
ham, for it must have been recorded on 
a clay tablet and be still somewhere pre- 


Abraham and 
the Aryans 


served in a Hittite temple. . That would 
be a great discovery, only to be matched 
by finding the fragments of the two ta- 
bles of the law which Moses smashed on 
Mount Sinai. In this connection we must 
record another discovery by the lucky 
Theodore M. Davis in Egypt, that of the 
tomb and mummy of the most famous of 
Egyptian queens, Teie, the mother of the 
heretic King Amenophis, who tried to 
convert his people to monotheism. 


& 


The French It is not wholly easy to see 
Muddle why the hopeful negotia- 
tions between the French 
Government and the French hierarchy 
have been interrupted. The main reason 
given by the bishops, in obedience to the 
Pope, is that M. Briand requires that the 
priest who takes a lease of a church for 
worship shall agree to keep the building 
and its furniture in good condition. The 
form of lease drawn up by M. Briand, 
and modeled on that proposed by the 
bishops, thus reads on this point: 

“The Abbé Z——, because of the free use 

accorded to him, will maintain in good condi- 
tion the building and all its belongings, and 
will be responsible for all expenses and 
charges indicated by Art. 13 of the law of De- 
cember 9th, 1905.” 
This agreement to keep the building and 
its furnishings in order was not included 
in the form of lease as proposed by the 
bishops, but it seems quite reasonable, 
considering that no rent is charged. The 
bishops—that is, the Pope—object that it 
recognizes the law of 1905. Exactly why 
such objection is made is not clear, inas- 
much as the bishops’ own draft of lease 
approved by the Pope also recognized the 
law. The bishops, we are told by cable, 
also object to a provision that no foreign 
priests or members of the dissolved re- 
ligious orders should take leases of the 
churches. No such provision is in the 
form of lease and circular to the Mayors 
drawn up by M. Briand; but wherever it 
is to be found it does somewhat limit the 
freedom of worship, and yet does not 
seem politically without reason. The 
hierarchy appears to be over-sensitive 
and to stand unnecessarily on their dig- 
nity; but we must remember that they 
have no mind of their own, but obey or- 
ders from beyond the Alps. 
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With the end of the 
French Concordat there 
remain but seven coun- 
tries that have concordats with Rome, 
namely, Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Mo- 
naco, Portugal and Spain, and Ecuador 
in South America. It is a long stride 
since Luther, facing Charles V. and 
Rome at Worms, said: “Ich kann nicht 
anders.” But all Europe, except France, 
maintains union of Church and State, 
even Protestant England and Prussia, 
and our States do practically the same 
thing when they give appropriations to 
private charities of various denomina- 
tions. There should be constitutional 
amendments forbidding these subven- 
tions. Even the Pope, who refuses to re- 
ceive the $600,000 a year allowed him by 
the Law of Guarantees, receives indirect- 
ly thousands of dollars from the Italian 
Government in the form of free trans- 
mission of his telegrams and despatches. 
During the Christmas holidays he re- 
ceived countless telegrams from all over 
the world, and the number increased by 
the French troubles, and all these were 
answered, not always in few words, and 
all franked. The number was so great 
that the public service was all upset. 


as 


The Remaining 
Concordats 


Expulsion of reli- 
gious orders, dis- 
estab] ishment, 
seizure of Papal documents at the Paris 
nunciature and a few more pleasantries 
between France and Rome, have made 


A Religious Struggle 
in Brooklyn 


history calamo currente. But the chron- 
icles of the Catholic Church in America 
will record ecclesiastical turmoils; hap- 
pily, however, only internal. Such a one 
is that of the Franciscan Brothers of the 
Third Order, who are at sixes and sevens 
with their bishop, Dr. McDonnell, of 
Brooklyn. Long Island is singularly 
free of religious orders of men, for it 
has only two—the -Lazarists and the 
Franciscan Brothers. The first Bishop 
of Brooklyn, Dr. Loughlin, kept out all 
the religious orders of men save these 
two. Now these Franciscans have wax- 
en fat and kick against the episcopal 
yoke, which fain would retain them as 
a purely diocesan body, to whose mem- 
‘bers the priesthood is denied. The 
Brothers have asked Rome to raise them 
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to the full Franciscan Order, but which 
order the cable despatches specify not. 
Some fourteen years ago Leo XIII 
wished to bring hegemony into the many 
branches of the Order of St. Francis. 
He summoned the seven generals of the 
seven divisions to conferences and la- 
bored hard to reduce the seven to one. 
Leo was a great Pontiff, an enlightened 
statesman, who could create the hie- 
rarchy of Scotland and that of far-off 
Japan; who could establish the Apostolic 
Delegation in Washington; who could 
keep in check the unruly elements in 
France and America; who could charge 
the whole astounded American Church 
with heresy in his encyclical on Amer- 
icanism; who could settle satisfactorily 
the dispute of Germany and Spain over 
the Caroline Islands. But Leo could not 
compound the seven Franciscan generals 
into one.. He got rid of three. There 
are still four Franciscan génerals, ruling 
an equal number of branches—Capu- 
cines, Recollets, etc. We may be sure 
that all four, however, are as one against 
the Bishop of Brooklyn. How so skilful 
a diplomat and so cautious a man as 
Bishop McDonnell was unable to rise to 
the occasion and second the aspirations 
of the Franciscan Brothers is hard to 
understand; courage got the better of 
policy. We fear it will spoil his chance 
to. change a purple for a scarlet biretta, 
and that he will be allowed to pass from 
Brooklyn only to Calvary Cemetery. 


& 


The growth of industrial education has 
reached such proportions that a far better 
equipment of our experiment stations and 
agricultural colleges is imperative. Apart 
from those of two or three of the North- 
western States, every one of these sta- 
tions and colleges is checked in develop- 
ment and sorely limited in the good work 
that should be accomplished. The peo- 
ple should be alive to this point, and 
should wake up promptly. Delay just 
now is liable to do irretrievable damage 
to the hesitating State. The New York 
Association for the Promotion of Agri- 
cultural Education and Research calls 
loudly for an auditorium for public meet- 
ings, conventions, etc.; but still more it 
wants houses for the station staff, and an 
electric plant for lighting and motor pur- 
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poses. We notice very similar calls from 
half a dozen other States, all indicating 
that these stations are not receiving the 
attention which their good work deserves. 
It is an industrial age, and THe INDE- 
PENDENT has done its best to adjust itself 
to the spirit of the times, and call its 
readers to the same apprehension of 
events and tendencies. Our whole edu- 
cational system must be kept fully 
equipped for the new duties laid upon 
them and the new demands made of them. 
& 

The Diocese of Southern Ohio of the 
Episcopal Church has a case of heresy 
more serious than that of Dr. Crapsey, 
but it has been treated differently. The 
Rev. George C. Cox did not, like Dr. 
Crapsey, put a spiritual meaning on the 
Apostles’ Creed while still claiming to be- 
lieve it, but he frankly denied his belief 
in its statements. Thereupon his case 
was presented to the Standing Commit- 
tee of the diocese, which decided, for pru- 
dential reasons, not to bring him to trial. 
This action does not have the approval 
of Bishop Vincent, but is final for the 
present. Such cases as those of Dr. Crap- 
sey and Mr. Cox will settle whether the 
Episcopal Church is to be, what Phillips 
Brooks liked to call it, the broadest 
Church in Christendom, or is to be a ref- 
uge for those escaping heresy in other 
bodies. 

& 

It is now more than forty years since 
the conclusion of the Civil War. Those 
who took part in it have past away, or 
are old men physically too feeble to sup- 
port themselves by manual labor. Con- 
gress has enacted the service pension bill. 
which gives a moderate pension to all 
men over sixty-two years of age, and 
there are very few under that age, and 
not many left above it. The law is a 
proper one, and will be no great drain on 
the Treasury, as nearly all have pensions 
already who would be willing to take 
one. 

st 

There is offered for sale at auction in 
London a bridal gift of Claude, Queen 
of France and consort of Francis 1, who 
was King when Luther revolted, and 
whose wars with Charles V of Spain 
helped on not a little the growth of the 
Reformation. How did this beautiful 
specimen of French art—an exquisitely 
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illuminated manuscript missal, written 
upon vellum, with page after page of 
miniatures—reach England? “Its pres- 
ence there”’—runs the cable dispatch— 
“is due to the current ecclesiastical trou- 
bles in France.” That would imply that 
it was smuggled out of the country. It 
was to prevent just such loss of art treas- 
ures that France insisted on prompt in- 
ventories of church properties and pos- 
sessions. 
& 

It is not all the Georgia counties that 
employ State convicts’ labor, and the 
State Treasurer has distributed to them 
$53,000 profit for the hire of convicts for 
a single quarter. We restrain ourselves 
from speaking now of the character of 
this convict system, and observe that the 
counties—mostly northern counties, we 
presume, have the authority to use this 
money either for public schools or work 
on the public roads. Only 19 per cent. 
is given to the schools and the rest to 


roads. 
& 


It may as well be understood that the 
movement for simplified spelling is onc 
of the livest movements a-going. . Simi- 
lar organizations will: follow in England 
and Australia. There are 15,000 people 
in America who have pledged themselves 
to use the shorter spellings, and doubt- 
less a multitude of others would if they 
only knew that by writing to the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board in this city they could 
get free the documents which explain the 
moyement. 

& 

Why should not the United States 
build the Canal? We see no reason. 
The only reason suggested is, that a con- 
tractor could employ coolies, or treat 
workmen like slaves, and the Govern- 
ment not seem to be_ responsible. 
We believe that with one responsible en- 
gineer the Government could do the work 
better and cheaper. Under the proposed 
contract the greater the expense the more 
the profit to the contractors. 

Js 

More prohibition, and yet more, is the 
purpose of the law just past in Ten- 
nessee forbidding the sale of intox- 
icating liquors in the whole State. Thus 
far local option has been growing and 
is effective. How prohibition will work 
in Memphis we want to see. 





Insurance 


Steam Boilers and Their Hazards 


THE invention of the steam engine was 
a tremendous contribution to civilization. 
It revolutionized business and the meth- 
ods used in transacting it, in a thousand 
ways. In manufacturing and in trans- 
portation ‘its influence was particularly 

werful. Distances were shortened and 
the flight of time itself was held back in 
the sense that steam power made possible 
a larger: output in a given period than 
could have’ been before steam had been 
harnessed to the engine. The beneficence 
of steam ‘was very great; but, on the 
other hand, a new hazard sprung up be- 
cause of the introduction of steam into 
handcraft.. Steam, like fire, is a good 
servant, but a hard master. The steam 
boiler, it was presently found, had a lot 
of new hazards which menaced life and 
property. The boiler would explode un- 
der certain conditions. Chemical solu- 
tions in the water used tended toward bad 
effects on perfectly good boilers. The 
deposition of scale or sediment became a 
hazard in connection with steam boilers. 
Sometimes boilers had serious defects in 
them, inseparable from the process of 
construction, and sometimes boilers col- 
lapsed or became ruptured. In the early 
days of steam engines it was doubtless 
considered that the hazards arising from 
all these various causes were necessary 
evils that went hand in hand with the 
subjugation and utilization of steam by 
humanity. Step by step it was found, 
however, that some of these hazards were 
not. due to the so-called ‘hand of God,” 
but were preventable, and an application 
of the insurance principle to steam boiler 
hazards. was: finaly made. The Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insur- 
ance Company was perhaps the first com- 
.pany to organize in this country for the 
sole purpose of safeguarding and making 
practicable the general use of steam for 
power purposes, and for the scientific 
construction, installation and mainte- 
nance of steam power plants. To accom- 
plish all this it was found needful to or- 
ganize a very complex system, which in- 
cluded the maintenance of a department 
of construction and drafting, the estab- 
lishment of a department of chemistry, 
a tigid system of supervision and in- 
spection, which calls for the existence of 
a corps of skilled mechanics permanently 


employed and located at strategic points 
thruout the United States. In connec- 
tion with this particular brand of insur- 
ance, a high class technical: journal, 
known as The Locomotive, is published, 
in which there is a broad survey of the 
general subject of mechanics and which 
has become a recognized authority on all 
questions relating to steam and the con- 
struction, installation and maintenance of 
steam power plants. _By means of the 
scientific inspection of boilers, averaging’ 
797 per day during the year, examina- 
tions for defects, leading frequently to 
the. condemnation of dangerous boilers, 
and by means of pecuniary protection 
afforded against any loss or damage oc- 
casioned by explosions, collapses or rup- 
tures of the boilers covered by its poli- 
cies, this company has succeeded in 
minimizing the hazards incident to the 
operation of steam machinery. Owners . 
of plants in which steam appliances are 
installed have for the most part recog- 
nized the protection afforded by steam 
boiler insurance, and those who have not 
yet done so may well think it over before 
they reject the insurance idea and its 
application in this field. 


st 
Governor Hughes and Otto Kelsey 


THE Superintendent of Insurance in 
this State, Otto Kelsey, having refused 
to resign at the request of Governor 
Hughes, a public examination of Mr. 
Kelsey, almost if not quite unprecedented, 
regarding his fitness to hold his exceed- 
ingly important and highly responsible 
position, was made last week. Before 
the examination the Superintendent. of 
Insurance, accustomed to machine poli- 
tics, was exceedingly defiant. He hada 
considerable political following and the 
discomfiture of the Governor in his at- 
tempt to displace Kelsey was confidently 
expected. The examination conducted 
by Governor Hughes with all of the skill 
that characterized him during the Arm- 
strong investigation, left the State’s Su- 
perintendent in a very pitiful position and 
while his displacement as Superintendent 
of Insurance may be postponed it cannot 
now be absolutely avoided. The action 
of the Governor marked as it was with 
courage and boldness is a very hopeful 
sign looking toward the regeneration of 
politics. 
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A Great Mining Company 


RECENT events have directed attention 
to the great Calumet and Hecla copper 
mining company, which is in no sense a 
speculative property. On the 15th inst. 
five shares wére sold in the Boston mar- 
ket at $1,000 a share, the highest price 
ever reached for stock of a copper cor- 
poration. A quarterly dividend of $20, 
a few days later, brought the total of 
dividend payments up to the great sum 
of $101,350,000. The capital is only 
$2,500,000 (in $25 shares), and of this 
only $1,200,000 was ever paid in. Alex- 
ander Agassiz is the president, a man of 
scientific attainments, now advanced in 
years, who, as superintendent, developed 
the mine nearly forty years ago. The 
company has steadfastly maintained its 
independence, refusing to become a part 
of any combination. It is now purchas- 
ing control of other copper companies 
whose properties lie near its own, in 
Michigan, and within the last two or 
three weeks has obtained possession of 


majority interests in the Osceola, Tecum- 
seh, Centennial and Allouez companies. 


ad 


The Walker Case 


Ir has been ascertained that William 
F. Walker, the missing treasurer of a sav- 
ings bank in New Britain, Conn., of 
whom we spoke last week, had been en- 
gaged in speculation of a disreputable 
character, and had also heen swindled out 
of $350,000 of the bank’s money by 
sharpers. It is said that he resorted to 
speculation only at a very recent date. 
Some of his former friends are still un- 
able to account for his course except 
upon the theory that his mind became af- 
fected. For many years he had lived 
methodically and economically and had 
enjoyed the confidence of all. He was 
deacon and clerk of a Baptist Church, 
superintendent of its Sunday school, and 
treasurer of an association of Baptist so- 
cieties, and he had been a director of the 
Y. M. C. A. He had seemed to regard 
all speculation or gambling with the 
greatest aversion, and had even refused 
a bank loan to an applicant upon the 
ground that the latter had been known 
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to play a game of poker. According to 
the latest reports, it was in November last 
that he began to lose money in bucket- 
shops during his visits to New York, 
where he was accustomed to be ,treated 
by physicians for a serious ailment. 
Sharpers engaged in the “wire-tapping 
game” suspected that he had lost the 
bank’s money and thought he might lis- 
ten to their offer of an opportunity to re- 
gain it by joining them in defrauding a 
racing poolroom. He eagerly consented, 
and was deceived by their bogus pool- 
room and their machinery for tapping 
wires and stealing dispatches. In his 
first venture he lost $110,000, and in his 
second and last, $240,000. Then he dis- 
appeared, after sending to the officers of 
his bank a wild letter in which he as- 
serted that the bank had been swindled by 
means of worthless bonds, and suggested 
that the loss be covered up temporarily 
by falsifying the accounts. The wire- 
tappers into whose trap he fell have fied 
to Europe. 
Js 

...-Orders for steel cars amounting 
to $150,000,000 are now in the hands of 
the car-building companies, whose capa- 
city is said to be engaged for a year to 
come. 


....Charles W. Morse and his asso- 
ciates have enlarged their combination of 
coastwise shipping by the purchase of the 
New York and Porto Rico Line, which 
has five steamships plying between Porto 
Rico and New York, and two in service 
between Porto Rico and Neéw Orleans. 
It is understood that they paid $7,000,000 
for the Mallory Line, and $6,500,000 for 
the Ward Line. 


....The Astor National Bank and the 
recently organized New Netherlands 
Trust Company have been consolidated, 
and the enlarged institution will be known 
as the Astor Trust Company. It will 
occupy banking offices at 389 Fifth ave- 
nue. The entire capital stock ($1,250, 
000) has been taken by the respective 
Astor National, New Netherlands and 
Bankers’ Trust Company interests. E. 
C. Converse is president and Alexander 
H. Stevens is first vice-president of the 
new institution. 
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Financing. An Enterprise 


By Francis Cooper 
q A practical work of 540 pages telling how money 








is secured for enterprises. 
In two volumes, buckram 


_ binding. 

7 Volume! describes the 
methods and requisites of 
successful financing; tells 
when and how to investi- 
ate an enterprise; also 
wit may be held and 
protected, together with a 
full and valuable discus- 

sion of capitalization 
“| Volume Il tells how to 
‘prepare a prospectus and 
iow to present an enter- 
prise, (1) personally, (2) by letter, (3) by circulars, 
) by general advertising, It also contains a full 
iscussion of trust fund guarantees, guaranteed 
stock and bonds, underwriting commissions and the 

general problems of promotion 

q The work is free from advertising, is practical 
and tothe | sg It isthe only first-class publication 
ofthe kind. It is of value and interest to every 


rothotor, investor and bus‘ness man. 
pp. 8 vo. 1906. Two volumes. Prepaid price $4. 


Descriptive booklet and price list of business books on application 


THE RONALD PRESS CO., Rooms 12-14, 229 Broadway, W. Y. 











THE APPEAL OF THE 


American Missionary 
Association 


STRONGLY ENDORSED 


Please read the following’quotations from 
recent letters : 


There is no society today more worthy of the 
cordial and generous support of our American 
people than this Association. 

Pres. W. F. Stocum, Colorado. 


To. the support of such an organization all good 
men should ral 


ly. 
Jones Rozert R. Brsuor, Mass. 


The appeal of the Association is a powerful one 
to the patriot as well as to the Christian. 
Pres. Henry C. Kino, Ohio. 


Surely we who are enjoying the rich blessings 
of our national life can well afford the small sum 
of $250,000 necessary to carry on the great work 
of this Association. 

Justice Davip J. Brewer, Washington. 


Draw checks to order of H. W. HUB- 
BARD, Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Mutual life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . - «+ 938,365.243.17 
Surplus ; ° ° 4,367,605.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 




















YOU CAN ORDER FROM 


OUR CATALOGUE 


with great saving of time, because it is Arranged 
in Alphabetical Order, as heretofo e, and each 
article is numbered. In ordering, therefore, num- 
bers only need be given. It contains 


142 LARGE SIZE PAGES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
And is sent FREE on receipt of postal. 


Grass seed mixtures for Golf Links, Tennis 
Courts, Polo Grounds, Lawns, etc., one of our 
ee ee We import every year large quan- 
tities of all the natural grasses of the highest 


possible grade. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
33 BARCLAY ST. through to 38 PARK PL., NEW YORK 
Everything of the Highest Grade. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 
The forty-fourth annual -report of the Board 
of Directors of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston, Mass., covering 
the operations of the year 1906, shows total 
admitted assets of $42,732,849, which is an in- 
crease of $5,757,043 over last year’s figures. 
Other gains during the past twelve months 
were as follows, viz.: $410,970 in surplus and 
$1,545,958 in income. The outstanding insur- 
ance was increased by $41,440,698, and is now 
over $436,000,000. During 1906 the company 
paid in death claims and matured endowments 
$4,620,131, while the total payments to policy- 
holders; including the year’s addition to the 
reserves, amounted to $11,406,642. The exam- 
ining committee of policy-holders, the com- 
plexion of which must, under the by-laws, 
change yearly, is composed for 1907 as fol- 
lows: Elwyn G. Preston, treasurer of the R. 
H. White Company of Boston, chairman; 
David H. Carroll, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Consolidated Cotton Duck Company 
and president of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Baltimore, and Morti- 
mer B. Mason, of the firm of S. D. Warren & 
Co., of Boston. Stephen H. Rhodes is presi- 
dent of the John Hancock. Roland O. Lamb 
and Edwin B. Holmes are vice-presidents. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA, INCORPORATED AS A 
STOCK CO. IN NEWARK, N. J. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, whose home office is located 
at Newark, N. J., has had _ thirty - one 
years of pronounced success, thirty-one happy 
years. Its thirty-first annual statement is a 
very interesting document, in which millions 
of dollars figure as single dollars do in the 
ordinary report. The company’s assets have 
been increased during 1906 by $20,000,000 in 
round numbers, and are now over $127,000,000. 
It has a reserve of $103,000,000 and a surplus 
of over $18,000,000. The payments by the 
Prudential to policy-holders during 1906 were 
in excess of $16,000,000, which was $2,000,000 
more than similar payments made during the 
corresponding period one year ago. The gross 
amount of insurance at stake has now reached 
the enormous total of $1,250,000,000. The 
record for the year just closed shows careful 
as well as efficient management. It shows 
conservatism, which has effected a large sav- 
ing in the expense account and a clear title to 
the use of the rock of Gibraltar as the com- 
pany’s symbol. For every $100 of liabilities 
this company has well invested resources of 
$119. Senator John F. Dryden is president of 
the Prudential. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE.INSUR- 
ANCE CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 

The sixty-third annual statement.of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Mass., shows gross assets of 826,- 
919, which is an increase during the year of 
$2,124,227. The company’s total liabilities 
amount to $38,824,520, which leaves a surplus 
over all liabilities of $4,002,398. The total 
premium receipts during the year were $6,102, 
841, an increase of $353,322. This company 
had binding insurance on December 31st, 1006, 
of $173,396,203. Benjamin F. Stevens is pres- 
ident, Alfred D. Foster vice-president, and D. 
F. Appel secretary of the company. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Colorado & Southern Railway Co. first pre- 
ferred, 2 per cent., and second preferred, 2 per 
cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 

American Graphophone Co. common, 
quarterly, 1% per cent., payable March 15th, 
1907. : 

, ——* & St. Louis Railroad coupons 
from First and Refunding four pér cent. 
bonds, payable on and after. March Ist, 1907. 

Iowa Central Railroad Co. coupons from 
First and Refunding four per cent. bonds, 
payable on and after March Ist, 1907. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. cou- 
pons from Convertible four per cent. Gold 

bonds, payable March Ist, 1907. 

International Silver Co. preferred, 114 per 

cent., payable April Ist, 1907. 


READING ‘NOTICES 

















PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago March 2 
under the auspices of the Tourist iment of the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern Line, for Cali- 
fornia. The trip is made one way through Colorado. 
Stop-overs and side trips at principal points of interest in 
the West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining 
car and hotel accommodations included. For itineraries 
and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 


BOSTON’ UAL LIFE IN PROS- 
P Ss CONDITION 
The following is copied from a recent issue of The 


* Standard of Boston: 


“The eighth annual report of the Boston Mutual Life 
shows the company to be in thriving condition and m: 
steady headway. During the past year it made a gain 0 
29 per cent. in the amount of its insurance in force, & 
larger gain in assets and proportionate gains in premium 
income and surplus, notwithstanding larger. payments to 
policyholders. he ancial condition o _the company is 
equally satisfactory. The Boston Mutual is operating ur 
der the legal reserve law of Massachusetts and after 
making provision for all liabilities, including a legal re 
serve of $455,593, is able to show a surplus of $41,593- A 
sound and prosperous institution.” 





The Commonwealth Insurance Company of this city 
has d into the hands of interests connected with the 
No British and Mercantile Insurance Company of Lon 
don and Edinburgh, of which _E Richards is the resi 
dent manager for the United States. 


There are in almost every line of industry in this 
country 2 few large companies whose product is recog 
nized universally cs superior in quality to similar goods 
of other makes. The Elkhart Carri and Harness 
Manufacturing Company, of Elkhart, Ind., in the carriage 
industry represent one of these quality manufacturers 
They have during the past thirty-four years of their 
istence built up the largest direct to the consumer car 
riage and harness business in the world. They make 
over 200 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. 
Their large catalog showing complete line is sent free 
upon request. ; 
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“THE BATTLE CREEK IDEA” 

An American: movement which is spreading throughout 
the world, started in Battle Creek. It is a system of 
caring for invalids and those who are tired out by the 
rush of business and social life. This movement origin- 
ated in the Battle Creek Sanitarium. At present more 
than 100 other sanitariums have been established in vari- 
ous parts of America, Cafada and in European coun- 
tries upon the system which these various institutions 
announce as “In accordance with the Battle Creek idea.” 
These institutions have no direct connection, however, 
with the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

A beautiful photographic portfolio, containing some 
60 views of the Battle Creek Savion and its environ- 
ment, showing especially the facilities which it offers to 
those who are seeking better health, will be mailed to 
any reader of Tue INDEPENDENT who addresses his re- 
west to Box 20, The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium has become so national in 
its scope, that all railroads now allow the stop-over privi- 
lege of ten days at Battle Creek on all through tickets, 
the same as they do at Niagara. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD’S SEMI- 
CENTENNIAL 

When the North German Lloyd Steamship Company be- 
gan doing business fifty years ago it had four screw pro- 
peller steamships built in England. Now, after fifty years 
of business life, it has a fleet of 395 vessels. The first 
vessel of this line to reach New York was the “Bremen,” 
which docked here on July 4, 1858. This steamer was 334 
feet long by .-42 feet beam, her cargo capacity was about 
1,000 tons, and her engines were 700 horsepower. Her 


first cabin accommodated 60 persons, her second cabin 
110, and the steerage 400. She was followed by the “Hud- 
son,” “Weser” and the “New York.” The burning of 
the “Hudson” while in port and accidents to the “Bre- 
men” and the ““Weser” were discouraging features of those 
early days. 

After the Civil War a line was established to Balti- 
more, and this was followed by one to New Orleans. 
The company gradually branched out to other countries, 
building many new steamships to meet the growth -of 
business. Today the North German Lloyd Line has some 
of the finest vessels afloat, notably the “Kronprinz Wil- 
helm,” the “‘Kronprinzessin Cecilie,”” and the “Kaiser Wil- 
helm der Grosse.” 

The fleet of the company at present consists of 395 
vessels, with 754,441 gross register tons and 571,670 horse- 
power. Of these 92 are ocean-going steamers, 50 are 
coastwise, 50 river steamers, 2 schoolships for the pur- 
pose of training officers for the company’s service, and 
201 barges and lighters. 

There was another celebration last week on the “Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm,” for her commander, Capt. August Richter, 
had just completed his hundredth round trip to this port. 
Captain Richter, who lives at Vegesack, first went to sea 
in 1869 and H ined the North German Lloyd service in 
1881 as fourth officer on the old steamer “Herman.” He 
served on the “Elbe,” “Ida,” “Lubeck” and “Fulda.” 
He was serving as first officer on the “Saale” when in 
1894 he was made captaim of the “Salier.” In 1902 he 
was given the “Kronprinz Wilhelm,” and on his first trip 
he brought’ Prince Henry of Prussia to this country. For 
this he was decorated with the Eagle of the Fourth Class, 
with Crown. hile Captain Richter was on the bridge 
bringing his vessel in, kis friends decorated his room 
with flowers. 





There’s 
Solid 
Comfort 


in having a clear brain and 
a continuous round of good 
health. 


If you don’t know what 
this means, try leaving off 
coffee 10 days and use 
well-made 


POSTUM 


‘* Fhere’s a Reason’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., {Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














DON’T COUGH! 
Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already. prepared. 











WE MAKE THE BEST 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and Assembly 
Chairs. 

LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS C0., carosco: mz 











34 YEARS SELLING DIRECT < 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct from our factory to user 
for a third of a century. We ship for examination and approval and 
You are out nothing i f not satisfied as 


guarantee safe delivery. 
to style, quality and price. 


We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World 


{ 
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selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 200 styles of KARA 


ehicles, 65 styles of harness. 


Send for large, 


catalogue. 


No. Light Ex- 
Rt. et Sarre: Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. wags oh accra ts Ber Boneet 
Gear. 


Pricecomplete, $73, 


. Elkhart, Indiana 


tra seat for open wagon. » $61 








JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT > 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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DIVIDENDS _ ENDS 


THE COLORADO AND SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York, Februaly 14th, 1907. 

A dividend of two per cent. (2%) on the first preferred 
raj of this Company; and a dividend of two per cent. 
) on second preferred stock of this Company have 
toe declared by the rd of Directors, payable April ist, 
1907, out of —s earnings of the Company, to holders 
“7 record of said stocks at 12 o’clock, noon, March 16th, 
1 


The transfer-books of the first and second preferred stocks 
of this Company will be closed at 12 o’clock, noon, March 
16th, 1907, * the office of Messrs. Hal igarten & Company, 
Transfer No. 5 Nassau Street, — a's City, and 
will be ssenen at 10 o’clock A. M. 1907. 

The above dividends will be paid by es netied to the 
latest addresses furnished by the stockholders to the Trans- 
fer Agents on or before the closing of the books. 

JAS, STEUART MACKIE, Treasurer. 








IOWA CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons due March ist, 1907, from First and Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on ans 
after that date at the Mercantile Trust Company, 12) 


Broadway, New York. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOVIS RAILROAD CO. 


Coupons due March ist, 1907, from First and Refunding 
four per cent. bonds of this company will be paid on and 
after that date at the office of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Febroary 14th, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day 
a dividend of $3.00 per share was declared lagged April 
lst, 1907, to shareholders of record at the close of busi- 


ness on March 16th, 1907. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 





AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
A fe Re os (No. 87), of ONE AND ONE- 
UARTER PER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock of 
the American Graphophone Co. will be paid on March 15th. 
1907, to stockholders of record March ist, 1907. 
By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March ist 1907, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or ip Boston, will be paid in New York upon 
, presentation at the ee pease Company, 20 Wall St 
R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 





IN werner: hay SILVER COMPANY 


Conn., February —= 1907. 
a ing of Directors = ‘ante Compa eld today, 
a dividend of ONE PER ObNT: (14%) 
was declared on the Protenred. Capital Bock, aha. April 
ist, 1907, to stockholders of record March 6th, 1907. 
Transfer ane will be closed March 6th at 3 P. M. and 
reopened April 2d at 10 A. M. 
Cheques will be mailed 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 





FINANCIAL 
How To Get An Income 


I want to send my book free to every man 
who makes more money than he spends. 
The book tells why some people don’t get 
incomes. Tells how to buy an income; how 
much it costs; how long it takes to get it 
through all the methods I can think of, 
such as Life Insurance, Savings Banks, 
Business, Real Estate, Stocks, Bonds, 
Mortgages. Then presents a way that 
strikes me as being better than any, 
quicker than any, cheaper’ than any. Send 
for it now while you think of it. 
CASH A. HARRIS, One Madison Ave.. New York 








A875 - 


Tue MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company 
or 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


INSURANCE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A: G, BULLOCK, - President 





Zist YEAR 








JANUARY ist, 1907 

DBBETES. . . ccccccdccccesdcats ccssscegivs Happs98-<fe 
LIABILITIES ..ccccccccescccsccccosecs Tait 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... "9a,819.715 8 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents, 


PROVIDENT 





SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and tentporary usefulness to active 
business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite seeceuaee sales 


legitima 
company for 
ee and the agent. For ci and rates 
ress, 
JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey 


253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 


r SAAC HOMPSON Fy F WATE! 








